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SONNET. 
The Heavenly Visitant. 





BY T. H, CHIVERS, M. D. 





An Angel came to me with deep blue eyes, 

Scattering with one hand flowers along my path— 
The other pointing up to Parapise— 

Bidding me lie upon my breast till death : 
At which the tears ran down from my dimmed 

eyes, 

Until the roses on my cheeks grew pale, 
As flowers will do when too much water lies 

On them—as something did my poor heart ail ! 
Then, on my brow, soothing my soul to peace 

As pure as her own joy, she laid her hand, 
Singing in rapture of my soul’s release— 

Still pointing upward to the Promisep Lanp— 
Speaking with her great seraph-melody 

The tongue of Ileaven—her name was Poetry. 

Washington, Ga., May 20th, 1849. 


————+ +»—_______ 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 








BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, 





When streams of unkindness, as bitter as gall, 
Bubble up from the heart to the tongue, 

And meekness is writhing in torment and thrall, 
By the hand of ingratitude wrung,— 

In the heat of injustice, unwept and unfair, 
While the anguish is festering yet, 

None, none but an angel, or God can declare 
“ ] now can forgive and forget.” 


But, if the bad spirit is chased from the heart, 
And the lips are in penitence steep’d, 

With the wrong so repented the wrath will depart, 
Though scorn on injustice were heaped ; 

For the best compensation is paid for all ill, 
When the cheek with contrition is wet, 

And every one feels it is possible stil), 
At once to forgive and forget. 


To forget ? it is hard for a man with a mind, 
However his heart may forgive, 


To blot out all perils and dangers behind, 
And but for the future to live : 

Then how shall it be ? for at every turn 
Recollection the spirit will fret, 

And the ashes of injury smoulder and burn, 
Though we strive to forgive and forget. 


O, hearken! my tongue shall the riddle unseal, 
And mind shall be partner with heart, 
While thee to thyself I bid conscience reveal, 
And show thee how evil thou art: 
Remember thy follies, thy sins, and—thy crimes, 
low vast is that infinite debt ! 
Yet mercy hath seven by seventy times 
Been swift to forgive and forget ! 


Brood not then on insults or injuries old, 

| For thou art injurious too— 

Count not their sum till the total is told, 
For thou art unkind and untrue : 

And if all thy harms are forgotten, forgiven, 
Now mercy with justice is met, 

O, who would not gladly take lessons of heaven, 
| Nor learn to forgive and forget ? 
| 





Yes, yes ; let a man, when his enemy weeps, 
Be quick to receive him ; a friend ; 
For thus on his head in kindness, he heaps 
Hot coals,—to refine and amend ; 
And hearts that are Christian more eagerly yearn, 
As a nurse on her innocent pet, 
Over lips that, once bitter, to penitence turn, 
And whisper, forgive and forget. 








—————» + —__—_—- 


THE TRUE ARISTOCRATS. 





BY C, D, STUART. 





Who are the nobles of the earth— 

The true Aristocrats,— 
Who need not bow their heads to Lords, 
| Nor doff to Kings their hats ? 

Who are they, but the Men of Toil, 

The mighty and the free, 
Whose hearts and hands subdue the carth 
And compass all the sea ! 





Who are they, but the Men of Toil 
Who cleave the forest down, 

And plant amid the wilderness 
The hamlet and the town ? 

Who fight the battles, bear the scars, 
And give the world its crown 

Of name, and fame, and history, 
And pomp of old renown ! 


These claim no gaud of heraldry, 
And scorn the knighting rod, 

Their coats of arms are noble deeds ; 
Their peerage is from God ! 

They take not from ancestral graves 
The glory of their name, 

But win, as erst their fathers won, 
The laurel wreath of Fame. 














Cales. 


HIGHLAND SNOW-STORM. 


BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 





—eOo, 








On the eve of such a day as this, while the 
snow is falling thick around us, and the storm 
is howling and shrieking among the caves of 
the mountains, come up old forgotten inci- 
dents and Providential deliverances from snow. 

When the following occurred, we all felt as 
though we had seen the hand of God stretched 
down from heaven through mist and snow, 
and now while the tempest howls it seems of 
yesterday. 

One family lived in Glencreran, and another 
in Glenco—the families of two brothers—sel- 
dom visiting each other on working-days—svl- 
dom meeting even on Sabbaths, for theirs was 
not the same parish-kirk—seldom coming to- 
gether on rural festivals or holydays, for in the 
Highlands now these are not so frequent as of 
yore; yet all these sweet seldoms, taken to- 
gether, to loving hearts made a happy many, 
and thus, though each family passed its life in 
its own home,there were many invisible threads 
stretched out through the intermediate air,con- 
necting the two dwellings together—as the 
gossamer keeps floating from one tree to an- 
other, cach with its own secret ne And 
nestlike both dwellings were. That in Glen- 
co, built beneath a treeless but high-heathered 
rock—lown in all storms—with green-sward 
and garden on a slope down to a rivulet, the 
clearest of the clear, (O! once wofully red- 
dened !) and growing—so it seems in the mos- 
ses of its own roof, and the huge stones that 
overshadow it—out of the earth. That in 
Glencreran, more conspicuous, on a knoll 
among the pastoral meadows,midway between 
mountain and mountain, so that the grove 
which shelters it, except when the sun is shin- 
ing high, is darkened by their meeting shad- 
ows, and dark indeed even in the sunshine, for 
tis a low but wide-armed grove of old oak- 
like pines. A little further down, and Glen- 
creran is very silvan; but this dwelling is the 
highest up of all, the first you descend upon, 
near the foot of that wild-hanging staircase 
between you and Glen-Etive ; and except this 
old oak-like grove of pines, there is not a tree, 
and hardly a bush, on bank or brae, pasture or 
hay-field, though these are kept by many arill 
there mingling themselves into one stream, in 
a perpetual luster, that seems to be as native 
to the grass as its light is to the glow-worm. 
Such are the two Huts—for they are Huts and 
no more—and you may see them still, if you 
know how to discover the beautiful sights of 
nature from descriptions treasured in your 
heart—and if the spirit of change, now no- 
where at rest on the earth, not even in its most 





solitary places, have not swept from the scenes 
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they beautified, the humble but hereditary 
dwellings that ought to be allowed, in the ful- 
ness of the quiet time, to relapse back into the 
bosom of nature, through insensible and un- 
pereeived decay. 

These Huts belonged to brothers—-and each 


had an only enild—a son anda daughter— | 


born on the same day—aad now blooming on 
the verge of youth. 

A year ago, and they were but mere child- 
ren--but what wondrous growth of frame 
avid spirit does nature at that season of life of- 
ten present before our eyes! So that we al- 
most see the very change going on between 
morn and morn, and feel that these objects of 
our affection are daily browght closer to our- 
selves, by partaking daily more and more in all 
our most sacred thoughts, in our cares and in 
our duties, and in knowledge of the sorrows 
as well as the joys of our common lot. Thus 
the cousins grew up before their parent’s eyes; 
Flora Macdonald, a name hallowed of yore, 
the fairest, and Ranald Cameron, the boldest 
of all the living flowers in Glenco and Glenere- 
ran. 

It was now their seventeenth birthday, and 
never had a winter sun smiled more serenely 
over a hush of snow. Flora, it had been 
agreed on, was to pass that day in Glencreran, 
and Ranald to meet her among the mountains, 
that he might bring her down the many pre- 
cipitous passes to his parents’ hut. It was the 
middle of February, and the snow had lain for 
weeks with all its drifts unchanged, so calm 
had been the weather and so continued the 
frost. 

At the same hour, known by horologe on 
the cliff touched by the finger of dawn, the 
happy creatures left each their own glen, and 
mile after mile of the smooth surface glided 
away past their feet, almost as the quiet water 
glides by the little boat that in favouring 
breezes walks merrily along the sea. And 
soon they met at the trystring place—a bank 
of birch-trees beneath a cliff that takes its name 
from the Eagles. 

On their meeting, seemed not to them the 
whole of nature suddenly inspired with joy 
and beauty ? 

Insects unheard by them before, hummed 
and glittered in the air—from tree-roots,where 
the snow was thin, little flowers, or herbs 
flower-like, now for the first time were seen 
looking out as if alive—the trees themselves 
seemed budding as if it were already spring 
—and rare as in that rocky region are the 
birds of song, a faint trill for a moment touch- 
ed their ears, and the flutter of a wing, telling 
them that somewhere near there was prepar- 
ation for a nest. 

Deep down beneath the snow, they listened 
to the tinkle of rills unreached by the frost— 
and merry, thought they, w t 
these contented prisoners. 
in its deepest green, so beautiful had ever been 
to them before, as now the mild white 
ter ; and as their eyes were lifted up to heaven, 
when had they ever seen before a sky of such 
perfect blue, a sun so gentle in its brightness, 
or altogether a week-dayjin any season so like 
a Sabbath in its stillness, so like 
its joy! Lovers were they, 


have come such bliss as now was theirs, 
bliss that while it beautified was fe 
from the skies. 












sighing of winds among fractured cliffs, or the 
branches of storm-tossed trees when the sub- 
siding tempest is about to let them rest. Mo- 
notonous musie! but irresistible over the 
heart it has once awakened and enthralled, so 
sincere seems to be the mournfulness it 
breathes—a mournfulness brooding on the 
same note that is at once its natural expres- 
sion and its sweetest aliment—of which the 
singer never wearied in her dream, while her 
heart all the time is haunted by all that is most 
piteous, by the faces of the dead in their pale- 
ness returning to the shades of life, only that 
once more they may pour from their fixed 
eyes those strange showers of unaccountable 
tears ! 

How merry were they between those mourn- 
ful airs! How Flora trembled to see her 
lover’s burning brow and flashing eyes, as 
he told her tales of great battles fought in 
foreign lands, far across the sea—tales which 
he had drunk in with greedy ears from the 
old heroes seattered all over Lochaber and 
Badenoch, on the brink of the grave, still gar- 
rulous of blood! 

‘The sun sat high in his meridian tower,” 
but time had not been with the youthful lov- 
ers, and the blessed beings believed that ’twas 
vut a little hour since beneath the Eagle Cliff 
they had met in the prime of the morn! 

The boy starts to his feet-—and his keen eye 
looks along the ready rifle—for his sires had 
all been famous deer-stalkers, and the passion 
of the chase was hereditary in his blood. Lo! 
a deer from Dalness, hound-driven or sullenly 
astray, slowly bearing his antlers up the 
glen, then stopping for a moment to snuff the 
air, and then away—away! The rifle-shot 
rings dully from the searce echoing snow-cliffs, 
and the animal leaps aloft, struck by a certain 
but not sudden death-wound. O! for Fin- 
gal now to pull him down like awolf! But 
laboring and lumbering heavily along, the 
snow spotted as he bounds, with blood, the 
huge animal at last disappears round some 
rocks at the head of the glen. 

“ Follow me, Flora!” the boy-hunter cries— 
and flinging down their plaids, they turn their 
bright faces to the mountain, and away up the 
long glen after the stricken deer. 

Fleet was the mountain-girl—and Ranald, 
as he ever and anon looked back to wave her 
on, with pride admired her lightsome motion 
as she bounded along the snow. Redder and 
redder grew that snow, and more heavily 
trampled as they winded round the rocks.— 
Yonder is the deer staggering up the moun- 
tain, not half a mile off—now standing at bay, 
as if before his swimming eyes came Fingal, 
the terror of the forest, whose howl was 


as the intsic of known to all the echoes, and quailed the herd 
Not summer's self, | while their antlers were yet ofar off. 


“ Rest, Flora! rest! while I fly to him with 


of Win-| my rifle, and shoot him through the heart !” 


Up—up—up the interminable glen, that 


| kept winding and winding round many a jut- 
| as ; 

| ting promontory, and many a castellated cliff, 
‘the red-deer kept dragging his gore-oozing 


a holyday in| bulk, sometimes almost within, and then, for 
although as yet) some 


they scarcely knew it; for from love only could | shot ; 


hundreds of yards, just beyond rifle- 
while the boy, maddened by the chase, 


a pressed forwards, now all alone, nor any more 
It to come | looking behind for Flora, who had entirely 
disappeared ; and thus he was hurried on for 


miles by the whirlwind of passion, till at last 
















he struck the noble quarry, and down sank the 
antlersin the snow, while the air was spurned 
by the convulsive beatings of feet. Then 
leaped Ranald upon the Red-deer like a beast 
of prey, and lifted tp a look of triumph to 
the mountain tops. 

Where is Flora? Her lover has forgotten 
her—-and he is alone—nor knows it—he and 
the Red-deer—an enormous animal—fast stif- 
fening in the frost of death, 

Some large flakes of snow are in the air, 
and they seem to waver and whirl, though an 
hour ago there was nota breath. Faster they 
fall and faster—the jlakes are almost as large 
as leaves—and overhead, whence so suddenly 
has come that huge yellow cloud. 


“Flora, where are you? where are you, 
Flora?” and from the huge hide the boy leaps 
up, and sees that no Flora is at hand. But 
yonder is a moving speck far off upon the 
snow! "Tis she—'tis she—and again Ranald 
turns his eyes upon the quarry, and the heart 
of the hunter burns within him like a new- 
stirred fire. Shrill as the eagle’s ery disturbed 
in his eyry, he sends a shout down the glen— 
and Flora, with cheeks pale and bright by fits, 
is at last at his side. Panting and speechless 
she stands—and then dizzily sinks on his 
breast. 

Her hair is ruffled by the wind that revives 
her, and her face all moistened by the snow- 


flakes, now not falling but driven—for the day 


has undergone a dismal change, and all over 
the skies are now lowering savage symptoms 
of a fast coming night storm. 

Bare is poor Flora’s head, and sadly drench- 
ed her hair, that an hour or two ago glittered 
in the sunshine. Her shivering frame misses 
now the warmth of the plaid, which almost no 
cold can penetrate, and which had kept the 
vital current flowing freely in many a bitter 
blast. 

What would the miserable boy give now 
for the coverings lying far away, which, in his 
foolish passion, he flung down to chase that 
fatal deer! 

“O! Flora! if you would not fear to stay 
here by yourself—under the protection of God, 
who surely will not forsake you—soon will I 
go and come from the place where our plaids 
are lying; and under the shelter of the deer 
we may be able to outlive the hurricane—you 
wrapt up in them—and folded—O my dearest 
sister—in my arms!” 

“I will go with you down the glen, Ranald!” 
and she left his breast--but, weak as a day old 
lamb, tottered and sank on the snow, The 
cold—intense as if the air were ice—had chill- 
ed her very heart, after the heat of that long 
race; and it was manifest that here she must 
be for the night—to live or to die. And the 
night seemed already come, so full was the 
lift of snow ; while the glimmer every moment 
became gloomier, as if the day were expiring 
long before its time. Howling at a distance 
down the Linnhe-Loch, where now they both 
knew the tide was tumbling in, bringing with 
it sleet and snow blasts from afar; and from 
the opposite quarter of the sky, an inland tem- 
pest was raging to meet it, while every lesser 
glen had its own uproar, so that on all hands 
they were environed with death. 

“T will go—and, till Ireturn, leave you with 
God.” 

“Go, Ranald!” and he went and came, as 























wings ! 








Flora is dead.” 


Religion with these two young creatures 
was asclear as the light of the Sabbath-day— 
and their beliefin Heaven just the same as in 
earth. The will of God they thought of, just 
as they thought of their parents’ will, and the 
same was their loving obedience to its decrees. 
If she was to die—supported now by the pre- 
sence of her brother—Flora was utterly re- 
signed; if she were to live, her heart imaged 
to itself the very forms of her grateful wor- 
ship. But all at once she closed her eyes— 
ceased breathing—and, as the tempest howled 
and rumbled in the gloom that fell around them 
like blindness, Ranald almost sank down, 


thinking that she was dead. 





All at once, without speaking a word, Ra- 
nald lifted Flora in his arms, and walked away 
up the glen—here almost narrowed into a pass. 
Distraction gave him supernatural strength, 
and her weight seemed that of a child. Some 
walls of what had once been a house, he had 
scddenly remembered, were but a short way 
off—whether or not they had any roof, he had 
forgotten; but the thought even of such shel- 
ter seemed a thought of salvation. 
was—a snow drift at the opening that had once 
been a door—snow up the holes once windows 
—the wood of the roof had been carried off 
for fuel, and the snow-flakes were falling in, as 
if they would soon fill up the inside of the 
ruin. The snow in front was all trampled as 
if by sheep; and carrying in his burden under 
the low lintel, he saw the place was filled with 
a flock that had foreknown the hurricane, and 
that all huddled together looked on him as on 
the shepherd come to see how they were faring 


in the storm. 





yet alive. 


The ruined hut was roofless, but across an 
angle of the walls some pime-branches had 
been flung as a sort of shelter for the sheep or 
cattle that might repair there in cruel weather 
—-some pine-branches left by the wood-cutters 
who had felled the few trees that once stood 
at the very head of the glen. 
the snow-drift had not yet forced its way, and 
he sat down there with Flora in the cherishing 
of his embrace, hoping that the warmth of his 





if he had been endowed with the raven’s 


Miles away—and miles back had he flown 
—and an hour had not been with his going 
and his coming, but what a dreary wretched- 
ness meanwhile had been hers! 
that she was dying, that the cold snow-storm 
was killing her, and that she would never more 
see Ranald, to say to him farewell. 
he was gone all her courage had died. Alone, 
she feared death, and wept to think how hard 
it was for one so young thus miserably to die. 
He came, and her whole being was changed. 
Folded up in both the plaids, she felt resigned. 
“O! kiss me—kiss me, Ranald—for your 
love—great as it is—is not as my love. 
must never forget me, Ranald, when your poor 


“Wretched sinner that Iam! my wicked 
madness brought her here to die of cold!” and 
he smote his breast, and tore his hair, and fear- 
ed to look up, lest the angry eye of God were 
looking on him through the storm. 


And a young shepherd he was, with a lamb 
apparently dying in his arms. 
motion—all breath seemed to be gone, and yet 
something convinced his heart that she was 


All colour—all 


Into that corner 
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distracted heart might be felt by her who was 
as cold as a corpse. 

The chill air was somewhat softened by the 
breath of the huddled flock, and the edge of 
the cutting wind blunted by the stones. It 
was a place in which it seemed possible that 
she might revive, miserable as it was with 
mire-mixed snow, and almost as cold as one 
supposes the gtave. And she did revive, and 
under the half-epen lids the dim blue appeared 
to be not yet life-deserted. It was yet but the 
afternoon, night-like though it was, and he 
thought, as he breathed upon her lips, that a 
faint red returned, and that they felt the kisses 
he dropt on them to drive death away. 

“O! father! go seek for Ranald, for I 
dreamt to-night he was perishing in the 
snow!” 

“ Flora, fear not; God is with us,” 

“ Wild swans, they say, are come to Loch- 
Phoil; let us go, Ranald, and see them; but 
no rifle, for why kill creatures said to be so 
beautiful ?” 

Over them where they lay, bended down the 
pine branch roof, as if it would give way be- 
neath the increasing weight; but there it still 
hung, though the drift came over their feet 
and up to their knees, and seemed stealing up- 
wards to be their shroud. 

“QO! Tam overcome with drowsiness, and 
fain would be allowed to sleep, Who is dis- 
turbing me---and what noise is this in our 
house ?” 

“Fear not, fear not, Flora; God is with 
us.” 

“Mother! am I lying in your arms! My 
father surely is notin the storm! O! I have 
had a most dreadful dream!” and with such 
mutterings as these Flora relapsed again into 
that perilous sleep, which soon becomes that 
of death. 

Night itself came; but Flora and Ranald 
knew it not,and both lay now motionless in 
one snow-shroud. Many passions, though 
earth-born, heavenly all, pity, and grief, and 
love, and hope, and at last despair, had pros- 
trated the strength they had so long supported; 
and the brave boy,who had been for some time 
feeble as a very child after afever, with a mind 
confused and wanderiug, and in its perplexi- 
ties sore afraid of some nameless ill, had sub- 
mitted to lay down his head beside his Flora’s, 
and had soon become like her insensible to 
the night and all its storms! 

Bright was the peat-fire in the hut of Flora’s 
parents in Glenco, and they were among the 
happiest of the humble happy, blessing this 
the birthday of their blameless child. They 


| thought of her singing her sweet songs by the 


fireside of the hut in Glencreran, and tender 
thoughis of her cousin Ranald were with them 
in their prayers. No warning came to their 
ears in the sogh or the howl; for fear it is 
that creates its own ghosts, and all its own 
ghostlike visitings, and they had seen their 
Flora in the meekness of the morning, set- 
ting forth on her way over the quiet mountains, 
like a fawn to play. Sometimes, too, Love, 
who starts at shadows as if they were of the 
grave, is strangely insensible to realities that 
might well inspire dismay. So was it now 
with the dwellers in the hut at the head of 
Glencreran. Their Ranald had left them in 
the morning—night liad ceme, and he and Flo- 
ra were not there-—but the day had been almost 
like a summer-day,and in their infatuation they 








never doubted that the happy creatures had 
changed their. minds, and that Flora had re- 
turned with him to Glenco. Ranald had laugh- 
ingly said, that haply he might surprise the 
people in that glen by bringing back to them 
Flora on her birthday—and strange though it 
afterwards seemed to her to be, that belief 
prevented one single fear from touching his 
mother’s heart, and she and her husband that 
night lay down in untroubled sleep. 


And what could have been done for them, 
had they been told by some good or evil spirit 
that their children were in the clutches of 
such anight? As well seek fora single bark 
in the middle of the misty main! But the in- 
land storm had been seen brewing among the 
mountains round King’s House, and hut had 
communicated with hut, though far apart in re- 
gions where the traveler sees no symptoms of 
human life. 

Down through the long cliff-pass of Meala- 
numy, between Buchael-Etive and the Black- 
Mount, towards the lone house of Dalness, 
that lives in everlasting shadows, went a band 
of shepherds, trampling their way across a 
hundred frozen streams. Dalness joined its 
strength—and then away over the drift-bridg- 
ed chasms toiled that gathering, with their 
sheep-dogs scouring the loose snows—in the 
van, Fingal the Red Reaver, with his head 
aloft on the look-out for deer, grimly eyeing 
the Correi where last he tasted blood. All 
“plaided in their tartan array,” these shepherds 
laughed at the storm—and hark! you hear 
the bag-pipe play—the music the Highlanders 
love, both in war and in peace. 


‘* They think then of the eurie cattle, 
And silly sheep ;” 


and though they ken ’twill be a moonless night 
—-for the snow-storm will sweep her out of 
heaven---up the mountain and down the glen 
they go, marking where flock and herd have 
betaken themselves, and now, at night-fall, un- 
afraid of that blind hollow, they descend into 
the depth where once stood the old Grove of 
Pines, 

Following the dogs, who know their duties 
in their instinct, the band, without seeing it, 
are now close to the ruined hut. Why bark 
the sheep-dogs so, and why howls Fingal, as 
if some spirit passed athwart the night? He 
scents the dead body of the boy who so often 
shouted him on in the forest, when the antlers 
went by! Not dead, nor dead she who is on 
his bosom. Yet life in both is frozen—and 
will the iced blood in their veins ever again be 
thawed? Almost pitch-dark is the roofless 
ruin, and the frightened sheep know not what 
is the terrible Shape howling there. But a- 
man enters, and lifts up one of the bodies, 
giving it into the arms of them at the door- 
way, and then lifts up the other; and, by the 
flash of a rifle, they see that it is Ranald Ca- 
meron, and Flora Macdonald, seemingly both 
frozen to death. 

Some of those reeds that shepherds burn 
in their huts are kindled, and in that small 
light they are assured that such are the corps- 
es. But that noble dog knows that death is 
not there, and licks the face of Ranald, as if 
he would restore life to hiseyes. Two of the 
shepherds know well how to fold the dying in 
their plaids, how gentlest to carry them along; 
for they had learnt it on the field of victorious 
battle, when, without stumbling over the dead 
and wounded, they bore away the shattered 
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body—-yet living—of the youthful warrior, 
who had shown that of such a Clan he was 
worthy to be the Chief. 

The storm was with them all the way down 
the glen, nor could they have heard each oth- 
er’s voices had they spoke, but mutely they 
shifted the burden from strong hand to hand, 
thinking of the Hut in Glenco, and of what 
would be feit there on their arrival with the 
dying or dead. 

Blind people walk through what to them is 
the night of crowded day-streets---unpausing 
turn round corners---unhesitatingly plunge 
down steep stairs---wind their way fearlessly 
through whirlwinds of life---and reach in their 
serenity, each one unharmed, his own obscure 
house. For God is with the blind. So is he 
with all who walk on works of merey. This 
saving band had no fear, and therefore there 
was no danger, on the edge of the pitfall or 
cliff. They knew the countenances of the 
mountains shown momentarily by ghastly 
gleamings through the fitful night, and the 
hollow sound of each particular stream be- 
neath the snow at places where in other weath- 


er there was a pool or waterfall, The dip of 


the hills, in spite of the drifts, familiar to their 
feet, did not deceive them now; and then, the 
dogs, in their instinct, were guides that erred 
not, and as well as the shepherds knew it 
themselves did Fingal know that they were 
anxious to reach Glenco. He led the way, as 
if he were in moonlight; and often stood still 
when they were shifting their burden, and 
whined as if in grief. 

He knew where the bridges were---stones 
or logs; and he rounded the marshes where 
at springs the wild-fowl feed. And thus In- 
stinct,and Reason, and Faith conducted the 
saving band along~-and now they are at Glen- 
co---and at the door of the Hut. 

To life were brought the dead; and there 
at midnight sat they up like ghosts. Strange 
seemed they, for a while to each other's eyes, 
and at each other they looked as if they had 
forgotten how dearly once they loved. ‘Then 
as if in holy fear they gazed on each other's 
faces, thinking that they had awoke together 
in heaven. " k 


“ Flora !” said Ranald—and that sweet word, 


the first he had been able to speak, reminded | 


him of all that had passed, and he knew that 
the God in whom they had put their trust, had 
sent them deliverance. 

Flora, too, knew her parents, who were on 
their knees—and she strove to rise up and 
kneel down beside them—but she was power- 
less as a broken reed—and when she thought 
to join them in thanksgiving, her voice was 


gone. Still as death sat all the people in the | 


hut—and one or two who were fathers. 
not ashamed to weep. 


Who were they, the solitary pair, all alone 
by themselves save a small image of her on 


ter, we came upon in our wanderings, before 


their Shieling in Correi-Vollach, at the foot of 


Ben Chrulas,who sees his shadow in a hundred 
lochs? Who but Ranald and Flora! 
—_——_—_—_4.+ »—__« - 

i> Set about doing good to somebody.— 
Put on your hat and go and visit the poor; 
inquire into their wants, and minister to them. 
Ihave often tried this method, and have al- 
ways found it to be the best medicine for a 
heavy heart. 
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We have passed over the early life of Swe- 
denborg, and examined his claims, as a natu- 
ral and mental philosopher, and now we come 
to view him in an entirely different light.— 
Soon after the publication of his last work, 
at the age of fifty-seven, while in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health, and ofall his fac- 
ulties, he assumes a new character, of which 
he gives the following acccount ;—‘“I have been 
called to a holy office by the Lord, who most 
graciouly manifested himself in person to me, 
his servant, in the year 1775, and opened my 
sight in the spiritual world, endowing me with 
the gift of conversing with spirits and an- 
gels.” The event referred to happened to 
Swedenborg at an inn in London. He im- 
mediately gave up his scientific labors, re- 
turned to Sweden and commenced the study 
of the Hebrew, and a diligent persual of the 
scriptures. In the volumes which he after- 
wards published, he has given us the result of 


miliar intercourse with angels and departed 
spirits. He makes no selfish calculations, but 
simply says, that, for the good of the human 
race, his mind has become illuminated, and 
so elevated above nature, that he could pen- 
etrate the mysteries of the invisible; and his 
mision to the world, is to reveal these mys- 
teries, and enlighten man as far as he is permit- 
tedto do so. ‘The materials for his biogra- 
phy from this time are very seanty, though 
heis said to have left a manuscript diary, 
' which will throw much light upon this part 
of his life, and which may be given to the 
world at some future period. As he proclaim- 
ed his doctrines, he was immediately accused of 
heresy, by those who were too sensual to ap- 
preciate the spiritualness of them, and some 
years afterwards, was brought before the Di- 
‘et by an eminent bishop but acquitted. He 
passed most of his time at his home, in the 
environs of Stockholm, and took great de- 
light in the management of his large garden. 
He frequently visited Amsterdam and Lon- 
don, at which latter place he died on the 29th 
of March, 1772, in his eighty-fifth year. M. 
Lerelius minister of the Swedish Lutheran 
chureh in London, thus speaks ofhis closing 
scene; “I asked him if he thought he was 
going to die, and he answered in the affirma- 

















were | tive; upon which I requested him, since many | 


his investigations in the spiritual world, and | 
the knowledge which he gained, from a fa-| 





——-—— 


The following isa list of his works pub- 
lished after receiving his divine illumination, 
viz.---“ Areana Celestia,”-~--8 vols; “An ac- 
count of the Last Judgment and the destruc- 
tion of Babylon;” “Heaven and Hell;” 
“The White Horse mentioned in the Apoc- 
alypse;” “The Earth in the Universe ;” 
“The New Jerusalem and its heavenly Doc- 
trine;” “The Four leading Doctrines of the 
New Chureh. The Lord, the Holy Scriptures, 
Life, and Faith;” “ A continuation of the ac- 
count of the Last Judgment ;” “Divine Love 
and Wisdom;” ‘‘Divine Povidence ;” “ Apo- 
calypse Revealed ;” “Delights of Wisdom 
concerning Conjugal Love ;” “The Inter- 
course between the Soul and the Body ;” “A 
Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New 
Chureh ;” “ True Christian Religion .” 

In these works, the author has given a de- 
scription of Heaven and Hell, both of which 
places he visited, and has unfolded the phi- 
losophy of life and existence after death. He 
declares the doctrine of the Trinity to be true, 
but says its spiritual meaning is entirely lost 
amidst the gross and carnal explanation and 
exposition to which it has been subjected. 
He teaches that we are constantly surround- 
ed by invisible beings, whose promptings 
if followed, will raise us in the scale of hu- 
manity, or degrade our minds farther from the 
point of perfection to which we are all tend- 
ing. He rejects the idea that our disembod- 
ied spirits, in another world, will be clothed 
with the same bodies which they have in this, 
but says the tenement for spirit. must be ad- 
apted to the world in which it exits. He 
shows that the senses are not the only ave- 
nues tothe mind, and that ideas exist which 
mere sense can never appreciate ; hence, he re- 
jects the whole system of material! philosophy 
from that of Aristotle down to that of Locke. 
Seeing with the eyes of a spirit unfettered 
by earthly bonds, he observed the infinite 
gradation of matter, the mysterjous link which 
binds mind and matter together, the change 
which death causes, the condition of souls in 
another world, and the gradation of being 
which fills the infinite space between the soul 
of man and the soul of the universe. The 
true interpretation of scripture was also o- 
pened to his understanding, and he was ena- 
bled to distinuguish between the inspiration 
of God, and that which wise councils have de- 
clared to be inspired, and to comprehend the 
spiritual meaning of those prophecies and vis- 
ions which have always been a source of won- 
der andawe. He held no fellowship with the 
Infinite wrath, but taught that as man lives 
here, so will be his condition hereafter, and 
that mental qualities always seek the society 
of their kind; hence, the pure dwell in the 


believed that he had” invented his new theo-| prsence of God who is the source of al) pu- 
logical system merely to acquire a great name, | rity, and the wicked, congregated together, are 


: which he had certainly obtained, to take this! constant sources of torment to each other 
whose breast it lay, whom, seven summers af- | ‘ } 


opportunity to proclaim the real truth to the | 
| world, and to reeant either wholly or in part! 


which constitutes Hel]. The illumination of 
Swedenborg ditfers from the phenomena of 


. 2 | . . ° ° 
| what he had advanced, especially as his pre-| Animal magnetism, from the factthat in elair- 


'tenisons could now be of no further use to! 


voyance, the subject must first become insen- 


him. Upon this Swedenborg raised himself’ sible to the material world before his spiritual 


up in his bed, and placing his hand upon his} 


consciousness unfolds itself, but in his case 


breast, said with earnestness, ‘ Every thing’ the senses retained their proper action, altho’ 
that [have written is as true as that you| he beeame familiar with scenes which they 


‘now behold me; I might have said much| 
more had it been permitted me. After death | 


were too gross to understand. A late writer 
remarked that, “He saw the organie forms 


you will see all, and then we shall have much| of the mental sphere, because he had ac- 


'to say to each other on this subjeet.’” 


| knowledged, as no man before him, the only 
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organizing principle to be useful and benefi- 
cial. It is what gives his writings all their 
worth to the theologian or philosopher,--- 
that he reports principles not facts, or rather 
that his facts are all principles.” He endeav- 
ored to establish an universal philosophy and 
theology. He viewed the inferior creation as 
so many successive steps towards its master- 
piece, man. He taught that man was created 
for a use and has a work to perform, that God 
is infinite and perfect love, and that the end or 
object of creation is, “ THE ETERNAL CONJUNC- 
TION OF THE CREATOR WITH THE CREATURE.” 

We make no complaint, of the incredulity 
manifested when these doctrines were first 
promulgated, or at the fiery ordeal through 
which they have passed. We should indeed 
be open to censure, should we suffer doctrines 
of such tremendous import, so vast and com- 
prehensive, so completely overturning the old 
theological dogmas, so potent for good or 
evil, to pass unexamined. All that we claim 
is, that they may be fairly investigated, and 
that we shall take as proof of Swedenborg’s 
divine mission, such evidence as would con- 
vince our understanding upon less important 
occasions. The proof of his doctrines, howev- 
er we believe lies far beyond the regions of 
ordinary evidence, and can only be found in 
their adaptation to the purest and highest 
state of man. Let us for a moment examine 
some of the proofs of Swedenborg’s enlight- 
enment. 

1. Atthe time he claims to lave received 
his divine mission, he stood one of the first 
scholars in Europe, taking the lead in the dis- 
covery of important scientific truths, and no- 
ted for the vast comprehensiveness of his mind. 

2. He was distinguished for a life of 
singular piety and virtue. The Argus eyes 
which were constantly upon him could discov- 
er nothing in his conduct at variance with 
the principles he professed. 

3. At this time he was upon one of the 
most magnificent works that ever engaged 
the attention of man. 
the head of the scientific men of his age, hav- 
ing presented principles which for depth of 
research, and vastness of application had exci- 
ted the liveliest astonishment of the learned, 
and entering as he had upon his new field of 
labor with the prospect of such brilliant sue- 
cess, would itseem possible that he should 
leave all for the purpose of promulgating an 
error for his own advancement? 
after gaining an enviable reputation for truth 
and probity, at the advanced age of fifty-seven 
commence a life of falsehood and deception ? 
And would he,to carry on this deception, aban- 


don the studies which had always given him | 


the greatest delight, and commence an entire- 
ly new series ? 


4. The most eminent of his cotempo-)| 
raries both in Sweden and other parts of| 
of | 


many of his professions, and seen the verifica- | 


Europe have witnessed to the truth 


tion of many of his predictions. Baron Grimm 
after describing him as “a man not only dis- 


tinguished for his honesty, but for his knowl- | 


edge and intelligence,” says of one of these 
occurrences, “ The fact is confirmed by 


to deny it; but the question is how to believe 
it.” The Baron speaks of it as he might have 


spoken of one of the miracles of the New 
Immanuel Kant, the great phi- 


Testament. 


Standing ashe did at} 


Would he} 





losopher of Germany, after having thorough- 
ly investigated one of these stories, in connec- 
tion with Prof. Schlegel, says,“ they set the 
assertion respecting Swedenborg’s extraordi- 
nary gift beyond all possibility of doubt.”— 
Swedenborg however laid no stress on such 
proof, “ because ” said he, “ they compel only 
the external belief, but do not convince the 
internal.” We cannot better answer the char- 
ges against Swedenborg as afanatic and mad 
man than by quoting from an able article in a 
late number of the Mass. Review, which we 
have freely consulted in preparing this,—- 
“ Now, we cannot deny that here is an attempt 
to construct a universal theology or philoso- 
phy. And this pretension separates Sweden- 
borg, toto coelo, as to claims of illumination, 
from the whole race of seers and fanaties.— 
These persons have always some private mis- 
sions, they are always endowed with some 
personal authority over others, and degrade 
the Deity from an equal providence over all 
his creatures into a special benefactor of a 
select few. But Swedenborg claims no au- 
thority of any sort over men’s opinions or ac- 
tions. He simply claimed to have his under- 
standing opened to the apprehension of the 
universe of causes; and this with a view to 
the explication of certain effects then becom- 
ing visible in society, and of the highest pos- 
sible import to Christian nations. He re- 
frained from all vulgar notoriety ; never spoke 
of his pretensions except when appealed to by 
an enlightened curiosity ; and published all 
his books in a learned language, as if purpose- 
ly to bar their extensive recognition, at all e- 
vents during his life. So far was he from o- 
riginating, or dreaming of originating, a new 
sect, that he treated the established institu- 
tions of worship with unvarying respect; and 
in order to do so with great emphasis, sent 
for aminister of the Swedish church in Lon- 
don, to receive the sacrament at his hands in 
articulo mortis. We look upon Sweden- 
borg’s illumination, then, as an orderly en- 
largement of his understanding in spiritual 


singular virtue, but for that very reason bear- 
ing a very encouraging instead of an in- 
sulting aspect towards the rest of the race. 
Any illumination which does not attain this 
height and claim this basis, makes a very in- 
effectual appeal to our respect and attention. 
In this point of view we not only do not 
deny to Swedenborg’s illumination its special 
providential use and significance, but are dis- 
posed,on the contrary, to attribute conse- 





au- 
} 
thorities so respectable, that it is impossible | 


quences of incaleulable benignity to it, in the 
future history of humanity upon the earth.” 
If he was a mad man, there was a wonder- 
ful method in his madness. Although he 
gave up his scientific researches entirely, at 
the request ofthe King of Sweden he pre- 
pared a memorial on the subject of finance 


tained his powers of mind in full vigor. 
Sandel says, “He enjoyed most excellent 
health, having scarcely ever experienced the 


man.” We cannot butadmire the man, and 
we look with awe and wonder at his doctrines. 
One thing in their favor; every new develop- 
| ment of humanity, every discovery in science, 
| seems to appear direct evidence to their truth ; 





things, growing, doubtless out of a life of 


which conclusively showed that he still re-| 


slightest indisposition. Content with himself 
and his situation, his life wasin all respects | 
one of the happiest that ever fell to the lot of 
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and if true, Ine fears need be entertained of 
their ultimate triumph, or of their being bu- 
ried by the steady, onward march of progress. 





- Sketches of Gravel. 
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FIRST VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 














We left our camels and dromedaries, and 
“vild Arabs of the desert, at Gaza; and being 
now provided with horses, and a tamer sort of 
Yahoo to attend upon them, we took our way 
across the hills towards Jerusalem. 

The road passes over a succession of round- 
ed rocky hills, almost every step being ren- 
dered interesting by its connexions with the 
events of Holy Writ. On our left we 
saw the village of Kobab, and on our right 
the ruins of a castle said to have been built 
by the Maccabees, and not far from it the re- 
mains of an ancient Christian church. 

As our train of horses surmounted each 
succeeding eminence, every one was eager to 
be the first who should catch a glimpse of the 
Holy City. Again and again we were disap- 
pointed ; another rocky valley yawned beneath 
us,and another barren stony hill rose up be- 
yond. There seemed to be no end to the in- 
tervening hills and dales; they appeared to 
multiply beneath our feet. At last, when We 
had almost given up the point, and had ceased 
to contend for the first view by galloping 
ahead, as we ascended another rocky brow we 
saw the towers of what seemed to be a Goth- 
ie castle; then, as we approached nea‘er, 
a long line of walls and battlements appear- 
ed crowning a ridge of rock which rose from 
a narrow valley to the right. This was the 
valley of the pools of Gihon, where Solomon 
was crowned, and the battlements which rose 
above it were the long-looked for walls of 
Jerusalem. With one accord our whole party 
drew their bridles, and stood still to gaze for 
the first time upon this renowned and sacred 
city. 

It is not easy to describe the sensations 
which fill the breast of a Christian when, af- 
ter a long and toilsome journey, he first be- 
holds this, the most interesting and venerated 
spot upon the whole surface of the globe.— 
Every one was silent for a while, absorbed in 
| the deepest contemplation. The object of our 
| pilgrimage was accomplished, and I do not 
| think that anything we saw afterwards during 
/our stay in Jerusalem made a more profound 
impression on our mind than this first distant 
| view. 
| Tt was curious to see the different effect 
‘which our approach to Jerusalem had upon 
| the various persons who composed our party. 
| A Christian pilgtim, who had joined us on the 
| road, fell down upon his knees and kissed the 
‘holy ground; two others embraced each other 
and congratulated themselves that they had 
lived to see Jerusalem. As for us Franks, we 
‘sat bolt upright upon our horses, and stared 
‘and said nothing ; whilst around us the more 
‘natural children of the East wept for joy, and, 
‘as in the army of the Crusaders, the word Je- 





‘rusalem! Jerusalem! was repeated from 
‘mouth to mouth; but we, who consider our- 
| selves civilized and superior beings, repressed 
‘our emotions; we were above showing that 
| we participated in the feelings of our barbar- 
| ous companions, As for myself, I would have 








got off my horse and walked bare-footed to- 
wards the gate, as some did, if I had dared; 
but | was in fear of being laughed at for my 
absurdity, and therefore sat fast in my saddle. 
At last I blew my nose, and, pressing the 
sharp edges of my Arab stirrups on the Jank 
sides of my poor weary jade, I rode on slowly 
towards the Bethlehem gate. 
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OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 








BY DR, CHALMERS, 





It is saying much for the benevolence of 
God, to say, that a single world, or a single 
system, is not enough for it—that it must 
have the spread of a mighter region, on 
which it may pour forth a tide of exu- 
berance---that as faras our vision can carry 
us, it has strewed immensity with the 
floating receptacles of life, and has stretch- 
ed over each of them the garniture of 
such a sky as mantles our own habitation--- 
and that even from distances that are far be- 
yond the reach of human eye, the songs of 
gratitude and praise may now be arising to 
the one God, who sits surrounded by the 
regards of his one great and universal family. 

Now, it is saying much for the benevolence 
of God, to say that it sends forth these wide 
and distant emanations over the surfaee of a 
territory so ample, that the world we inhabit, 
lying imbedded as it does amidst so much 


‘| when he shall appear, we shall be like him,,- 





surrounding greatness, shrinks intu a point 
that to the universal eye might appear to be 
almost imperceptible. But does it not add to 
the power and to the perfection ofthe univer- 
sal eye, that at the very moment it is taking 
a comprehensive survey of the past, it can 
fasten a steady and undistracted attention on 
each minute and separate portion of it; that 
at the very moment it is looking at all worlds, 
it can look most pointedly and most 
intelligently to each of them: that at the very 
moment it sweeps the field of immensity, it 
can settle all the earnestness of its regards up- 
on every distinct hand-breadth of that field; 
that at the very moment at which it embraces 
the totality of existence, it can send a most 
thorough and penetrating inspection into each 
of the details, and into every one of its end- 
less diversities? You cannot fail to preceive 
how much this adds to the power of the all- 
seeing eye. Tell me, then, if it do not add 
much perfection to the benevolence of God, 
that while it is expatiating over the vast fields 
of created things, there is not one por- 
tion of the field overlooked by it; that while 
it seatters blessings over the whole of an in- 


finite range, iteauses them to descend in a| by an act of the thoughtful and presiding in- 
| telligenee, can constantly embrace all. 
and 


shower of plenty on every separate habita- 
tion: that while his arm is underneath 
round aboutall words, he enters within the 
precincts of every one of them, and gives a 
care and a tenderness to each individual of 
their teeming population. Oh! does not the 
God, who is said to be love, shed over this attri- 
bute of his its finest illustration, when, while 
he sits in the highest heaven, and pours out 
his fulness on the whole subordinate domain 
of nature and of providence, he bows a pity- 
ing regard on the very humblest of his chil- 
dren, and sends his reviving Spirit into every 
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heart, and cheers by his presence every home, 
and provides for the wants of every family, 
and watches every sick-bed, and listens to the 
complaints of every sufferer; and while by 
his wondrous mind the weight of univer- 
sal goverment is borne, oh! is it not more 
wondrous and more excellent still, that he 
feels for every sorrow, and has an ear to eve- 
ry prayer? 

“Itdoth not yet appear what we shall be,” 
says the apostle John, “But we know that 


for we shall see him as he is.” It is the pres- 
ent lot of the angels, that they behold the face 
of our Father in heaven, and it would seem 
as if the effect of this was to form and to per- 
petuate in them the moral likeness of himself, 
and that they reflect back upon him his own 
image, and that thus a diffused resemblance 
to the Godhead is kept up among all those a- 
doring worshipers who live in the near and 
rejoicing contemplation of the Godhead.— 
Mark then how that peculiar and endearing 
feature in the goodness of the Deity, which 
we have just now adverted to—mark how 
beauteously it is reflected downwards upon 
us in the revealed attitude of angels. From 
the high eminences of heaven, are they bend- 
ing a wakeful regard over the men of this sin- 
ful world; and the repentance of every one 
ofthem spreads a joy and a high gratitude 
throughout all the dwelling places. Put this 
trait of the angelic character into contrast with 
the dark and lowering spirit of an infidel. He 
is told of the multitude of other worlds, and 
he feels a kindling magnificence in the con- 
ception, and he is seduced by an elevation 
which he cannot carry, and from this airy 
summit does he look down on the insignifi- 
cance of the world we oceupy, and pronoun- 
ces it to be unworthy of those visits and of 
those attentions which we read of in the New 
Testament. He is unable to wing his way 
upward along the scale, either of moral or of 
natural perfection; and when the wonderful 
extent of the field is made known to him, o- 
ver which the wealth ofthe Divinity is lavish- 
ed—there he stops, and wilders, and alto- 
gether misses the essential perception, that 
the power and perfection of the Divinity are 
not more displayed by the mere magnitude of 
the field, then they are by that minute and 
exquisite filling up, which leaves not its small- 
est portions neglected; but which imprints 
the fulness of the Godhead upon every one of 
them; and proves, by every flower of the 
pathless desert, as well as every orb of im- 
mensity, how this unsearchable being can care 
for all, and provide for all; and, throned in 
mystery too high for us, can, throughout ev- 
ery instant of time, keep his attentive eye on 





every separate thing that he has formed, and 


The infidel, then, as he widens the field of 
his contemplations would suffer its every sep- 
arate object to die away into forgetfulness: 
these angels, expatiating as they do over the 
range ofa loftier universality, are represent- 
ed as all awake to the history of each of its 
distinct and subordinate princes. The infidel 
with his mind afloat among suns and among 
systems, can find no place in his already occu- 
pied regards, for that humble planet which 
lodges and accommodates our species; the 





a mightier prospect of creation before them, 
are yet represented as looking down on this 
single world, and attentively marking the eve- 
ry demand of all its families. The infidel, by 
sinking us down to an unnoticeable minute- 
ness, would lose sight of our dwelling-place 
altogether, and spread a darkening shroud of 
oblivion over all the concerns and all the in- 
terests of men; but the angels will not so a- 
bandon us; and undazzled by the whole sur- 
passing grandeur of that scenery which is a- 
round them, are they revealed as directing all 
the fulness oftheir regard to this our habita- 
tion, and casting a longing and benignant eye 
on ourselves and on our children. The infi- 
del will tell us of those worlds which roll afar, 
and the number of which outstrips the arith- 
metic of the human understanding—and then 
with the hardness of an unfeeling calculation, 
will he consign the one we occupy, with all 
its guilty generations, to despair. 

But he who counts the number of the stars, 
is set forth to usas looking at every inhabi- 
tant among the millions of our species, and 
by the word of the Gospel beckoning to him 
with the hand of invitation, and on the very 
first step of his return, as moving towards 
him with all the eagerness of the prodigal’s 
father, to receive him back again into that pres- 
ence from which he had wandered. And as 
to this world, in favor of which the scowling 
infide] will not permit one solitary movement, 
all heaven is represented as in a stir about its 
restoration; and there cannot a single son or 
asingle daughter be recalled from sin unto 
righteousness, without an acclamation of joy 
among the hosts of paradise. Aye, andI can 
say it of the humblest and the unworthiest of 
you all, that the eye of angels is upon him, 
and that his repentance would at this moment, 
send forth a wave of delighted sensibility 
throughout the mighty throng of their innu- 
merable legions. 
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Scientific. 
Original. 
The Cometary System. 
No. II. 


It has already been remarked that the Orbits 
of one hundred and eighty-five or one hundred 
and ninety Comets have been quite satisfactorily 
determined. Butwe are not to conclude from 
this that these are all which have been known to 


have visited our System. Laland cites a list 
from the Ist vol. of the Tables of Berlin, in 
which seven hundred are numerated; and 
this number is considerably increased by 
those which have since been discovered.— 
And when we take into consideration the 
numbers of small Comets which must have 
visited us, and gone away unseen, before the 
invention of Telescopes, and the extreme 
probability that, even in this age of Teles- 
copes, with its number of enthusiastic observ- 
ers, many, from their distance 2nd smallness, 
and many from their always remaining in 
the neighborhood of the Sun during their stay, 
orin conjunction with the Sun, may have 
come and gone unseen, we shall be able to 
form some feeble idea of the multitudes of 
these swift-winged, though silent messengers 








angels, standing on a loftier summit, and with 


which are constantly speeding on in rapid 























flight, through the boundless regions of im- 
mensity. 

How etherial their natures! They are in- 
deed the Angels of the Physical Universe! 

If the Orbits of all Comets are really Elip- 
tical, then they must all visit us again, after 
a longer or shorter interval. A few, which, 
from their short periods of revolution, have 
really, as it were, become members of our So- 
lar system, it may not be uninteresting to no- 
tice. Halley’s, Encke’s and Biela’s Comets, 
are perhaps the most remarkable. The Com- 
et which bears the name of the illustrious 
Halley, was seen as early as 1305 , and again 
in 1456. From the identity of its elements 
in 1683 with those ofthe Comets which visi- 
ted us in 1531 and 1607, he was led to con- 
clude that they ali really belonged to the 
same Comet, whose period of revolution was 
about seventy-five years. 

Its actual re-appearance, in 1759, as pre- 
dicted, was convincing evidence, and secured 
Halley a monument as enduring as the Uni- 
verse itself. , 

Encke’s and Biela’s are of shorter periods; 
—the first revolving in one thousand two hun- 
dred and seven days and the latter in 490ut six 

k ‘ke, of Berlin, 
and three fourths years, Encke,° 
whose name this Comet bears, first ientified 
and determined its P¢ riod, and predicted its 
return in 1822. Since this time the Tele- 
scopes of all observatories have been 
pointed to this Comet with much inter- 
est, as being the one from which arose 
the celebrated theory of a resisting medium! 

Encke found, that after allowing for the 
disturbing influence of the Planets, even a- 
dopting the increased mass of Jupiter, the ac- 
tual return of his Comet preceded its predict- 
de return, which could only be accounted for 
by supposing the Sun surrounded by a medi- 





um sufficiently dense to counteract in part, its 
centrifugal force which must relatively in- 
crease the Sun’s attraction, and the result nec- 


essarily followed, that the major axis of| 


its orbit would be diminished, as also its pe- 
riod of revolution. 

Biela’s, being « small, tailless Comet, pre- 
sents little of interest, except that its orbit 
nearly intersects the Earth’s, which suggests 
the idea that a collision may some time or 
other be the consequence, although such a 
catastrophe is very improbable, indecd. Hal- 
ley’s and Biela’s Comets, have been observed 
with interest as tending to settle the ques- 
tion of a resisting medium; but they have 
not effected so great a result, nor indeed do 
they serve to materially strengthen such a 
hypothesis. Encke’s Comet paid us its last 





visit a few months ago; when I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing it through the Cambridge Tel- 
escope. Withall my heart, I wish those who 
can “look through Nature up to Nature’s 
God” the same privilege. 

Boston, Mass. May, 1849. 

——-+-»>—_______ 

Curious Anagrams. 

About as neat ause of initials, in the ex- 
pression of an idea, as we have ever seen, is 
in the following couplet, written on the al- 
leged intended marriage of the old Duke of 
Wellington with Angelina Burdett Coutts, the 
rich heiress : 

The Duke must in a second childhood be, 
Since in his doating age he turns to A B C, 
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Ailiscellany. pangs? Hath it been no trial to see youthful 


bloom departing, and middle age creep on, 
without some intimate one to share the soli- 
tude of life? Ay, and the coming prospect, 
too—hath it greater consolations than the ret- 


eidiiindiadtititiadintiatintin tein tie tetas de dh eee ate 


PRUDENT ADVICE. 


BY G. W. LIGHT. 





rospect ? 
“* His prudent soul danced on asilver sixpence, till How faintly common friends can fill that 
it lost ite breath.” : hollow of the heart; how feebly can their 
When poor people want assistance, kindness at the warmest,imitate the sympathies 
You must never pass them by— and love of married life! And in the days of 
But, at a convenient distance, sickness, or the hour of death—to be lonely, 
See the sorry rascals die. childless, husbandless, to be lightly cared for, 
little missed—who can wonder that all those 
Should they corner you, however, bruised and broken yearnings should ferment 
In your necessary walk, within the solitary mind, and sometimes sour 
Then with softened shrug, endeavor, up the milk of human kindness ? 
To console them with your talk. Be more considerate,more just, more loving 
to that injured heart of woman; it hath loved 
Gaze askance, with solemn sockets, dearly in its day ; but imperative duty or un- 
While you proffer them your prayers ; toward circumstances nipped those early blos- 
Don’t disturb your frightened pockets— soms, and often generosity towards others, or 
Hold your tongue concerning theirs ! the constancy of youthful love, has made it 
thus alone. There was an age in this world’s 
If you must survey their trouble, history, and may be yet again, (if Heart is ever 
With your justice beaming eyes, to be monarch of this social sphere,) when 
Tell them you have seen full double those who lived and died as Jeptha’s daughter, 
That, with less than half their cries. were reckoned worthily with Saints and mar- 
tyrs. 


But inform them, that you really 
Hope they may see better days,— 
For you always loved them dearly, 
Though you must condemn their ways. 


Heed thou, thus, of many such, for they 
have offered up their hundred warm yearnings, 
a hecacomb of human love, to God, the be 
trothed of their affections; and they move 
up and down among the inconsiderate world, 
doing good, Sisters of Charity, full of pure 
benevolence, and beneficient beyond the wid- 
ow’s mite. Heed kinder, then, and blush for 
every shame, O men and women, looking on 
this noble band of ill-requited virgins; re- 
member all their trials, and imagine their 
deeds; for among the legion of that unre- 
garded sisterhood, whom you coldly call old 
maids, are often seen the world’s chief almo- 
ners of warm and unselfish sympathy, gene- 
rous in mind if not in means, and blooming 
with the immortal youth of charity and kind- 
ness.— T'upper. 


Should they hint at bread and butter, 
Cant of heavenly food the best ; 

If they mention shelter, mutter 
All about celestial rest. 


Show that they may mend their breeches 
Pockets, if they'll heed advice ; 

Bid them bite, like hungry leeches— 
Scratch, like cats among the mice. 


Mind them of the bull dog’s gripping, 
Of the plump estate of swine— 

Not the least occasion slipping, 
Promising a chance to dine. 
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Tell them of the gold of labor ; Eloquent Extract. 
Tell them of the wealth of care ; 

If they ask, “ Who is our neighbor ?”” The following passage oceurs at the close 

Grow]—the ghost that’s everywhere! of a late speech in Congress, by Mr. Palfrey, 

of Mass., in answer to that of Gov. McDowell : 

Then go home and make thanksgiving The gentleman remembers the declaration 

You were born to fare so well— of Hume that “it was to the Puritans that 

Thriving on your holy living, the people of England owed its liberties.”— 

With no soul to lose or sell. May their race never desert that work, as long 

: +> as any of itislefttodo! Sir, as 1 come of a 

Old Maids. /morning to my duties here, I am apt to stop 





before the picture in your Rotunda of the de- 

“ Let her die an old maid.” An old maid!) parture from Delft Haven of. that vessel, 
how many unrecorded sorrows, how much of | “freighted with the best hopes of the world,’ 
cruel disappointment and heart cankering de-| and refresh myself by looking in the faces of 
lay, how oftentimes unwritten tragedies are | four ancestors of my own, depicted by the 
hidden in that thoughtless little phrase! O, limner in the group on that dismal deck—the 
the mass of blighted hopes, of slighted affec-| brave and prudent leader of the company, his 
tions, of cold neglect, and foolish contumely | head and knee bowed in prayer ;—his faithful 
wrapped up in those three syllables! Kind partner, blending in her mild but care-worn 





jheart, kind heart, never yse them ; neither countenance, the expression of the wife, the 
lightly as in scorn, nor sadly as in pity ; spare parent, the exile, and the saint; the young 


| that ungenerous reproach? What! canst maiden and the youth, going out to the wide 
‘thou think that from a feminine breast the | sea and the wide world, but already trained to 
lover, the wife, the mother, can be utterly | maseuline endurance and “ perfect, peace” by 
sponged awny without long years of bitter- the precious faith of Christ, Not more stead- 
ness? | fast than those forlorn wanderers were the 

Can Nature’s wound be cicatrized, er her; men, who, in the tapestried chambers of Eng- 


soft feelings seared, without a thousand secret | and’s great sway, with stout sword on thigh, 
| 
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and a stouter faith in the heart, and the rag- 
ged flags of Cressy, and Agincourt, and the 
Armada, above their heads, 


a ith Bibles open around the council board, 
ai cue a king's missive, with a stern ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.’ ”’ 


Not hardier were they, who in the iron squad- 
rons of Fairfax and Cromwell, had many a 
hard trot on many a hot and dusty day to get 
so much as a sight of the backs of those silk 
and velvet Cavaliers, of whom the eloquent 
gentleman discoursed with so much unction. 

Sir, the spirit of that stubborn race, if some- 
what softened by the change in manners and 
the lapse of time, is not yet extinct in their 
children. ‘The gentleman is welcome, for 
me, to have very little respect for any who, in 
his language, have “ made capital” of one kind 
or another out of human slavery, But I ask 
him, did the Roundhead ever flinch when bat- 
tle was to be done for freedom ? 

Sir, Llive in the midst of the scenes of his 
last bloody struggle for that cause. Humble 
asI am,I am honored to represent the men 
who till the earliest battle-fields of American 
Independence. As I sit in my door of a still 
summer evening, I hear the bells from Lex- 
ington Common. The shaft over the sacred 
ashes of Bunker Hill rises within three miles 
of my windows. I leave my home, and in an 
hour I stand by the ruined abutments of old 
Concord Bridge, and the green grave of the 
first two British victims in the hecatombs of 
the Revolution. Representing, however fee- 
bly, such a people, in lineage and in office— 
warned by the lessons and the present monu- 
ments of such a history—is it for me to think 
of helping to extend the foul curse of slavery 
over another foot of God’s fair earth? No; 
“here I stand; Ican do no otherwise; may 
God help me.” I boast no courage; I fear I 
might turn out to be no better than a fearful 
man; but I do trust that every drop of thin 
blood in these old veins of mine, would be 
freely given to stain the scaffold, or boil and 
bubble at the stake, before, by any act of my 
doing, the slavery of my brother man should 
take another forward step on free American 
soil. 

a ae 


Persecution for New Ideas. 





Harvey, who first discovered the circulation 
of the blood, was styled, “ vagabond or quack,” 
and persecuted through life. 

Ambrose Pare, in the time of Francis L. in- 
troduced the Ligature asa substitute for the 
painful mode of stanching the blood after the 
amputation ofa limb—namely, by applying 
boiling pitch to the surface of the stump.— 
He was, in consequence, persecuted with re- 
morseless rancor by the Faculty of Physic, 


who ridiculed the idea of putting the life of! 


man upon a thread when boiling pitch had 
stood the test for centuries. 

Paracelsus introduced anatomy as a valu- 
able medicine ; he was persecuted for the in- 
novation, and the French parliament passed 
an act, making it penal to prescribe it; where- 
as it is now one of the most important medi- 
cines in daily use. 

The Jesuits of Peru introduced into Pro- 
testant England the Peruvian bark (invalua- 
ble as a medicine,) but being a remedy used 
by the Jesuits, the Protestant English at once 
rejected the drug as an invention of the devil. 

in 1694, Dr, Greenvelt discovered the cu- 





rative power of cantharides in dropsy. As 
soon as his cures began to be noised abroad, 
he was committed to Newgate by warrant of 
the President of the College of Physicians for 
prescribing cantharides internally. 

Lady Montague first introduced into Eng- 
land small pox inoculation, having seen its | 
success in Turkey in greatly mitigating that | 
terrible disease. The faculty all rose in arms 
against its introduction, foretelling the most 
disastrous consequences; yet it was in a few 
years generally adopted by the most eminent | 
members of the profession. 

Jenner, who introduced the still greater dis- 
covery of vaccination, was treated with ridi- 
cule and contempt, persecuted and oppressed 
by the Royal College of Physicians; yet he 
subsequently received large pecuniary grants 
from government for the benefit he had 
conferred on his country, by making known 
his valuable discovery ; and the present time 
its observance is very properly enjoined by the 
whole medical profession and the legislaure. 
—Rural Repository 
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The Honeymoon. 

What is the honeymoon, and whence is the 
name derived? It is traceable to a Teutonic 
origin. Among the Teutones was a favorite 
drink called “ metheglin.” It was made of 
honey, and much like the present mead of the 
same name in European countries. The 
same beverage was in use among the Saxons, 
as well as another called “ morat,” which was 
also made of honey, but flavoured with mul- 
berries. The honied drinks were used in 
great abundance at festivals, Among the 
nobility the marriage was celebrated a whole 
lunar month, which was called a moon, du- 
ring which the festival board was well sup- 
plied with the honey drink. Hence this month 
of festival was called the “honah moon,” or 
honeymoon, which meansa month of festival. 
—Ladies’ Dollar Newspaper. 
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J.G. Whittier. 


powers. Several of hisjuvenile poems hay- 
ing found their way into the newspapers and 
magazines of the day, attracted the attention 
of some literary gentlemen, who appreciated 
the merit of the productions, and resolved to 
make the author a visit, to offer their - assist- 
ance in introducing the “Quaker poet” to 
literary notoriety. Accordingly they took a 


picturesque town of Weare, N.H., the resi- 
dence of the young poet. With some diffi- 
culty they found the residence of Whittier, 
and were ushered into the best room of the 














| known their desire to see her son. 


All this time young Whittier was working 
away at the certainly unpoetical business of 


the honor that awaited him. Judge of his as- 
tonishment, when Lizzy, his sister. came run- 
| ning from the house, and informed him “that 
|it was full of very great people, who were 
waiting to see him.” “What shall I do!” 
cried the young poetin agony. “Run Lizzy, 
and get my boots, while I wash me in the 


brook.” 





Whittier gave early indications of poetic | 





house by the mother, to whom they made, 





cleaning out the hog-sty. He plied his shov-| 
. ° . : ! 
el with right good will, totally unconcious of} the congregation that there was an all-seeing 





The boots were brought, but the bare, wet 





feet of Whittier refused to enter. At length 
after a deal of tugging, one was drawn on, 
but O, horrors! the other would not go on, 
neither would the first one come off, “A 
pretty looking spectacle I shall present for 
their inspection,” murmured Whitier, as with 
one boot in his hand and the other on his foot, 
he entered the house. But ina short time, 
the flattering words of his visitors made him 
quite forget the awkwardness of his aitire — 
Madison Family Visitor. 


—_—- > 


Vulgarity. 


We would guard the young against the use 
of every word that is not perfectly proper.— 
Use no profane expressions—allude to no sen- 
tence that will put to blush the most sensi- 
tive. You know not the tendency of habitu- 
ully using indecent and profane language. It 
may never be obliterated from your hearts.— 
When you yrow up you will find at your 
tongue’s end, some expression that you would 
not use for any money. It was one you 
learned when you was quite young. By be- 
ing careful you will save yourself a deal of 
mortification and sorrow. Good men have 
been taken sick and become delirious. In 
these moments they have used the most vile 
and indecent language imaginable. When in- 
formed of it, after a restoration to health they 
had no idea of the pain they had given their 
friends, and stated that they had learned and 
repeated the expressions in childhood, and 
though years had passed since they had spo- 
ken a bad word, the early impressions had 
been indelibly stamped upon the heart. Think 
of this, ye who are tempted to use improper 
language, and never disgrace yourselves. 

“ It chills my blood to hear the b!est Supreme, 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme ; 
Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise ; 

To swear is neither brave, polite nor wis; 


You wonld not swear upona bed of death ; 
Reflect, your Maker now may stop your breath.” 


~~~ 
i ae 


The Efficacy of a Noise. 











My unele P was an awful snorer. He 
could be heard further than a blacksmith’s 
forge; but my aunt became so accustomed to 
it, that it soothed her repose. They were a 
very domestic couple. never slept apart for a 
number of years. At length my uncle was 
required to attend a court at some hundred 
miles’ distance. The first night after his de- 
parture, my aunt never slept a wink; she 
missed the snoring. The second night passed 





conveyance that soon set them down in the! away without sleep. She was getting into a 


very bad way, and probably would have died, 
had it not been for the ingenuity of a servant 
girl; she took the coffee-mill into my aunt's 
chamber, and ground her 0 sleep at once. 

~--—- ++ oe — -—-— 

Double Caution. 

The late Rowland Hill understood human 

nature well. His chapel having been infested 
with pickpockets, he took occasion to remind 


Providence, to whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secretsare hid; “ but lest,” he 
added, “ there may be any present who are in- 
sensible to such reflections, I beg leave to 
state that there are also two Bow-street offi- 
cers on the look-out.” 


—_>> 
sia ae 


> Punch says that the best season for gold 
digging is—when you are in the vein. 
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A stout heart, aclear conscience, and never despair. 





W.L. PALMER, is our authorized Agent. 








To Correspondents. 


“ Invocation to Night,’’ “ Friendship’s Bower,” 
and “ Hope on—hope on—hope ever !”’ are on file. 

“The Orphic Him of the New Jerusalem,” and 
a “ Song,”’ we are forced to decline. The manu- 
scripts are at the disposal of the writers. 

Two things are indispensable to good poetry. 
One is the soul which rhymes so often lack, and 
without which, they are wretched nonsense ; the 
other, a knowledge and observance of metrical and 
rhythmical rules. Whoever undertakes to observe 
rhythm and meter, should see that both are perfect. 
Write blank or irregular verse, if you will ; but do 
not outrage a noble art by bad rhymes or halting 
measure. 

We are often obliged to reject or re-write arti- 
cles, on this ground ; either of which duties is most 
unpleasant. 

Of those productions which lack thoughts, we 
have little to say ; we should advise the author of 
such, to unsaddle his Pegasus, and harness him to 
the plow. 

Once more—a plainly written, well spelled 
communication, stands much the best chance of a 
favorable consideration ; especially, if it be written 
on but one side of the sheet. 

We feel obliged to all who have sent us commu- 
nications, whether we use them or not; and trust 
that they will appreciate the motives which lead us 
to reject such as would be creditable neither to us, 
or themselves. 
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New York State Teachers’ Association. | 





“THe Teacuers’ Association of the State of | 
New York, are to hold their next annual meeting 
by appointment in the city of New York. Their 
session will commence on Wednesday the first day 
of August next. Several eminent scholars and 
experienced educators will be found among the lec- 
turers this year, and we have reason to expect not 
only a full but a very interesting gathering. 





The present officers of the State Society are 
C. R. Cosurn, President. } 
N. Brirtan, Ist V. Pres., 
W. W. Newman, 2d V. Pres., 
W. C. Kenyon, 3d V. Pres., 
Hi. Howe, 4th V. Pres., { Ex. Com. 
Joseru McKeen, Cor. See., 
JaMEs JonONNOT, Rec. Sec. 
Tuos, W. Fiexp, Treas. J 

It is confidently believed that this will be a| 
session of more than common interest. Lectures 
may be expected from distinguished educators. We 
are enabled at present, to name the following : 

8. B. Woolworth, of Cortland Co.—on Vegeta- 
ble Physiology. 

Prof. Rev. J. Proudfit, of New Jersey—on Col- 
lege Education—its adaptation to the interests of! 
our country. 

Prof. Taylor Lewis, of New York—on Theory 
of Teaching. 

Prof. Charles Davies, of Putnam Co.—on School | 
Government. 

8. 8. Randall, of Albany—(Subject hereafter.) 








| We advise them to pay no attention to the alarm- 





Thos. Valentine, Albany. 
G. L. Farnham, of Jefferson—on Natural History. 
D. H. Cruttenden, of Montgomery—(now of 
New York.) | 

A more full program will be prepared when 
we hear from others. Our friends of the executive 
committee in the Western part of the State, are re- 
quested to aid in the preparation of business by no- 
minating from that part of the State.’’— Teachers’ 
Advocate. 

We call the attention of our readers, with plea- | 
sure, to the forthcoming meeting of this interesting 
and intiuential Association of the practical educa- 
tors of the Empire State. 

This, probably the first, State Association of 
Teachers ever formed, has continued its annual 
convocations several years, and may now be con- 
sidered on a more firm basis than ever before. The 
importance, the necessity, the character, and the 
influence of this organization, are, doubtless, appre- 
ciated by our readers, and this renders their reci- 
tal unnecessary. We will, therefore, mention only 
some matters connected with the session for the 
present year. 

Every Teacher and every citizen should, once at 
least, visit the Metropolis of the Western World. 
It is the Mecca to which every American should 
make one pilgrimage. Our associations with this 
Modern London are so intimate and so numerous, 
that every one can there spend days and weeks in 
the most profitable and interesting observation.— 
To those Teachers throughout the State, who have 
not yet visited New York, this will, perhaps, fur- 
nish the most favorable opportunity ever to be of- 
fered. The fare will, probably, be only half the or- 
dinary price, and arrangements will be made in the 
city for the accommodation of Teachers on the most 
reasonable terms. It is expected that some of the 
New York Public Schools will be in session and 
thus afford an opportunity of examining the mam- 
moth nurseries of juvenile scholarship for which 
that city is so celebrated. The week previous to 
the Convention will, however, offer the surest and 
most favorable opportunity for visiting the so justly 
celebrated schools of our eastern cities. Those 
who attend the State Convention, should also bear 
in mind the National Convention at Philadelphia, 
on the 22d of August, of which we shall speak 
in our next mtmber. 

esis tiahitenalily itil iiinastamiaincsd, 


The Cholera. 


Our readers in the country may rest assured that 
there is, and has been, no Cholera in Syracuse. 














ing conjectures of those whose weak nerves or up- | 
braiding consciences lead them to apprehend pesti- | 
lence in every ordinary case of disease. With good 
sanitary regulations, we see no reason to fear, ex- 
cept for those whose terror unfits the physical sys- | 
tem for the enjoyment of health. 

Should the Cholera visit us, its presence will be 
duly announced by the Board of Health. 

a ee a es 

Tue Literary Union. Syracuse, N. Y.; W. 
W. Newman.—We are pleased with the appear- 
ance of this new paper. Its pages evince both tal- | 
ent and industry on the part of its Editors, Messrs. | 
Winchell & Johonnot, who say that the great idea 
which will pervade its pages, is Procress. It is a 
quarto of 16 pages, published weekly, at Two Dol- 
lars.— Richards’ Gazette. 

pees Ey ee 

The N. Y.State Temperance Society, will hold 
its annual meeting, in Syracuse, on Wednesday, 
the 13th day of June next, not on the 16th, as pre- 
viously noticed, 











(38” A gentleman in Charleston has received a 
letter, announcing an intended visit to America, of 
Jenny Lind. 

{3" Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler has donated 
$250, to the “ Home ;”’ a benevolent institution in 
Philadelphia, under the patronage of the Prison 
Association. 

{38 Thomas Moore, the great [rish bard, is dead 
to the world. <A softening of the brain has com- 
menced, accompanied with complete loss of mem- 
ory. 

{3 Edmund Burke, the late Commissioner of 
Patents, has become associated with Mr. Ritchie, 
in the management of the Washington Union. 

(#~ The “ Ravels”’ are in Richmond, Va. 

3" The locusts have appeared in the interior 
of Pennsylvania. 

{tw Prince Albert, of Prussia, lately sued to be 
divoreed from his wife, the Princess Mary of the 
Netherlands, on ground of insuperable aversion ; 
and the divorcee was granted by the tribunal of Ber- 
lin, on the 28th ult. 

{G8 Passengers are carried from Kingston to 
Toronto, in the British steamer, at 25 cents each. 

(3 Some of the French papers mention, says 
Jerrold’s News, that the Parisians are organizing 
a great excursion to England to pass a week in Lon- 
don, from the third to the 10th June. 

(#” A Naval Biography of every living officer 
in the British navy has been published. 

[3 The Emperor of Austria has caused medals 
to be struck in honor of Radetsky, and has sent 
him one in gold, another in silver, and a third in 
bronze. 

(a Mormons.—Three hundred and fifty Eng- 
lish and Scotch Mormons, arrived in St. Louis re- 
cently, on their way to California to join their bre- 
thren in the valley of the Salt Lake. 

(3 A Lone Day.—The People’s Almanac, for 
1849, says, that the longest day at Spitzbergen, lasts 
three and a half months ! 

{ae Colonel Roane, Democrat, has been elected 
Governor of Arkansas. 

[a8 Among the galley slaves in France, there 
are ten physicians, three actors, seven clergymen, 
three public functionaries, and five lawyers. 

9" There are one thousand children in the 


Cork workhouse, under seven years of age. 


{#” The Cincinnati Chronicle announces the 
arrival there of one of the two statues of Adoring 
Angels, sculptured at Florence, under superintend- 
ence of Powers, for the Sanctuary of the Cathe- 
dral. It is now at the House of Bishop Purcell. 

{3 The rush for Minesota, the new territory, is 
so great, that accommodations cannot be had at the 
hotels in St. Paul’s at any price. Strangers have 
provided themselves with tents. Board is $5 a 
week, 

{# The late Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq., of 
Boston, has bequeathed to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, $6,000, the income to be applied to 
the supply of free beds, and also $4000 to the Farm 
School. 

(~ The Chinese Junk is about to be taken 
from England to the Continent for exhibition. 

(3 The annual mortality of London is 50,000 ; 
and this number of persons is buried in only 200 
acres of ground. Consequently the greatest abus- 
es prevail in relation to interments. 

i> A manufactory of nails was recently opened 
at Guanabacoa, near Havana. Its inauguration 
was conducted with much pomp and splendor, a 
large number of the dignitaries of the island being 
in attendance. 
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Education of John Q. Adams. 
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During the year 1778, John Adame,accompanied 
by his son, crossed the ocean, as a commissioner to 
France. 

During that period, the younger Adams attend- 
e1 a public school in Paris, while his leisure hours 
were filled with the instructions casually derived 
from the conversation of John Adams, and Dr. 
Franklin and other eminent intellectual persons, 
by whom his father was surrounded. The im- 
provement of the son during his sojourn abroad, is 
thus mentioned by John Adams, just before his 
embarkation on his return to America. 

“My son has had a great opportuuity to see this 
country, but this has unavoidably retarded his ed- 
ucation in some other things. He has enjoyed 
perfect health from first to last, and is respected 
wherever he goes, for his vigor and vivacity both 
of mind and body; for his constant good-humor, 
and for his rapid progress in French, as well as in 
general knowledge, which, for his age, is uncom- 
mon.” 

In 1780, John Quincy attended an Academy 
in Paris, During the same year he went with his 
father to Holland, where he was placed at school, 
first at Amsterdam, and afterwards in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. 

A letter of the father, dated at Amsterdam, 18th 
December, 1780, gives us a glimpse of the system 
of instruction approved by him, and a pleasant view 
of the principles which he deemed it important to 
be inculeated. 

* T have this morning sent Mr. Thaxter with my 
two sons to Leyden, there to take up their residence 
for some time, and there to pursue their studies of 
Latin and Greek under the excellent masters, and 
there to attend lectures of the celebrated professors 
in that University. It is much cheaper there than 
here. The air is infinitely purer, and the company 
and conversation better, It is perhaps as learned a 
University as any in Europe. 

“T should not wish to have children educated in 
the common schools of this country, where a little- 
ness Of soul is notorious. The masters are mean spiri- 
ted wretches, pinching, kicking,and boxing the chil- 
dren upon every turn. There is, besides, a general 
littleness, arising from the incessant contemplation 
of stivers and doits, which pervades the whole peo- 

ple. 

“ Frugality and industry are virtues everywhere, 


but avarice and stinginess are not frugality. The | of listening to the instructive conversation of ’rank- 


Dutch say that without a habit of thinking of every 
doit before you spend it, no man ean be a good mer- 
chant, or conduct trade with success, 


“ This, I believe, is a just maxim in general; but 


I never wish to see a son of mine govern himself 
by it. Itis the sure and certain way for an indus- 


trious man to be rich. 


for a merchant to beeome the first merchant, or th: 


THE LITERARY UNION. 
oppose them : the slaves are alarmed on the other, 
lest he should expose their servility. The cry from 
all quarters is, ‘ He is the proudest man in the 
world : he cannot bear to be under obligation,’ 

‘‘ T never in my life observed any one endeavor- 
ing to lay me under particular obligation to him, 
but I suspected he had a design to make me his de- 
pendent, and to have claims upon my gratitude.— 
This I should have no objection to, because gratitude 
is always in one’s power. Butthe danger is, that 
men will expect and require more of us than honor 
and innocence, and rectitude will permit us to per- 
form. 

“ In our couutry, however, any man, with com- 
mon industry and prudence, may be independent.”’ 

One cannot turn over a page of the domestic his- 
tory of John Adams, without finding a precept or 
example, the influence of which is manifested in the 
character of his illustrious son. Thus he writes to 
Mrs. Adams, touching certain calumnies which had 
been propagated against him :— 

“ Don’t distress yourself about any malicious at- 
tempts to injure me in the estimation of my coun- 
trymen. Let them take their course, and go the 
length of their tether. They will never hurt your 
husband, whose character is fortified with a shield 
of innocence and honor, ten thousan-fold stronger 
than brass or iron. The contemptible essays, made 
by you know whom, will only tend to their own 
confusion. My letters have shown them their own 
ignorance, a sight they could not bear. Say as lit- 
tle about itas Ido. I laugh, and will laugh before 
all posterity, at their impotent rage and envy.” 

In July, 1781, Francis Dana, who had attended 
John Adams as Secretary of Legation, was ap- 
pointed Minister to Russia. John Quincy Adams, 
then fourteen years old, was appointed Private Se- 
eretary of this anission. He remained at that post 
fourteen months, performing its duties with entire 
satisfaction to the minister. The singular ripeness 
of the youthful secretary was shown in his travel- 
ing alone, on his return from St. Petcrsburg, by a 
journey leisurely made, and filled with observations 
of Sweden, Denmark, Hamburgh, and Bremen.— 
On arriving in Holland, he resumed his studies at 
the Hague. 

John Adams having completed his mission in 
Holland, was soon charged, together with Dr. 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, with the duty of 
negotiating a definite treaty of peace with Great 
Britain. The treaty was exeeuted at Paris on the 
30th of November, 1783, and was ratified January 
14th, 1784. The younger Adams enjoyed the sa- 
tisfaction of being present at the conclusion of the 
treaty ; and while it was under process of negotia- 














tion, he was constantly favored with opportunities 


lin and Jefferson. 

The negotiation of the treaty was dilatory in the 
|extreme. It was embarrassed with French in- 
| trigues, great carelessness at home, and greater re- 

luctance on the partof England. The wearied 








for us, as for the army. But all this should not 
hinder me from going over the same scenes again, 
upon the same occasions—scenes which I would 
not encounter for all the wealth, pomp, and power 
of the world. Boys! if you ever say one word, or 
utter one complaint, I will disinherit you. Work! 
you rogues, and be free. You will never have so 
hard work to do as papa has had. Daughter! get 
you an honest man for a husband, and keep him 
honest. No matter whether he is rich, provided 
he be independent. Regard the honor and the 
character of the man, more than all circumstances. 
Think of no other greatness but that of the soul, no 
other riches but those of the heart.”’ 

John Quincy Adams now became fearful that 
the duties of manhood would devolve upon him 
without his having completed the necessary aca- 
demic studies. He therefore obtained leave to re- 
turn home in 1785, at the age of eighteen years, 
and entered Cambridge University, at an advanced 
standing, in 1786. He graduated in 1788, with 
deserved honors. 


4+ > 
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Learning not Education. 

“There is a great mistake about what is called 
education. Some suppose a learned man is an edu- 
cated man. No such thing. That man is educa- 
ted who knows himself, and who takes accurate 
common-sense views of men and things around him. 
Some very learned men are the greatest fools in the 
world ; the reason is, that they are not educated 
men. Learning is only the means, not the end ; 
its value consists in giving the means of acquiring 
knowledge ; the discipline which, when properly 
managed, it gives the mind. Some of the greatest 
men in the world were not overstocked with learn- 
ing, but their actions proved that they were tho- 
roughly educated. 

Washington, Franklin, Sherman, were of this 
class; and similar, though less striking instances, 
may be found in all countries. To be educated, a 
man must learn to think, reason, compare, and de- 
cide accurately. He may study metaphysics till he 
is gray, and languages till he is a walking polyglott, 
and if he is nothing more, he is an uneducated man. 
There is no class in the country who have a strong- 
er interest in the education of their children than 
farmers ; and the subject should receive from them 
the attention it deserves.” 

ent ena sh. * SEP 
Education and Insanity. 

A defective and faulty education, through the pe- 
riod of infancy and childhood, may, perhaps, be 
found to be the most prolific cause of insanity ; by 
this, in many, a predisposition is produced ; in oth- 
ers it is excited, and renders incontrollable the ani- 
mal propensities of our nature. Appetites indulged 
and perverted, passion unrestrained, and propensi- 
ties rendered vigorous by indulgence, and subjected 
to no salutary restraint, bring us into a condition 
in which both moral and physical causes easily oper- 
ate to produce insanity, if they do not produce it 
themselves. 








Minister wrote to Mrs. Adams, on the 30th of May, 


It is the only possible way | 1783: “Our son is at the Hague, pursuing his 


.| studies with great ardor. They give him a good 


richest man in the place. But this is an object | character wherever he has been, and I hope he will 


that I hope none of my children will ever aim at 


.| make a good man.”’ On the 9th of June, he wrote 


It is indeed true everywhere that those who attend | in these homely, but manly words: “ I am weary, 


to small expenses are always rich. 


| worn, and disgusted to death. 


“T would have my children attend to doits and| wood, dig ditches, and make fence upon my poor 


farthings as devoutly as the merest Dutchman | little farm. 


Alas, poor farm! and poorer family ! 


upon earth, if such attention was necessary to sup- | What have you lost that your country might be free ! 


port their independence. 


disposition and a design to be independent, seldon 
succeeds, 


A man who discovers a 


A jealousy arises against him. The ty-| 


» | bears at their ease ! 


We must look to a well-directed system of edu- 
eation, having for its object physical improvement, 
no less than moral and mental culture, to relieve us 
from many of the ilis which “ flesh is heir to,” and 
nothing can so effectually secure us from this most 





I had rather chop | 


“ There will be as few of the tears of cratitude, | 
rants are alarmed on the one side, lest he should | and the smiles of admiration, or the sighs of pity shall be inoperative and harmless,— Dr. Woodward. 


formidable disease, as well as others not less appal- 
ling, as that system of instruction which teaches us 
| how to preserve the body and mind ; to fortify the 
one from the catalogue of physical causes which 
every where assail us, and which elevates the other 





and that others might catch fish and hunt deer and | above the influence of the trials and disappoint- 


| ments of life, so that the hosts of moral causes which 
affect the brain, through the medium of the mind, 
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Literary. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

We have just received from the American pub- 
lishers, Leonard Scott & Co., the April No. of the 
London Quarterly. 

Besides its usual amount of Scientific and Liter- 
ary matter, it contains an elaborate and scorching 
criticism of Macaulay’s History of England. 

We have not had sufficient time, as yet, to exa- 
mine the charges which the reviewer makes against 
this very popular work, but, from a hasty examina- 
tion, we find them of the gravest character, accus- 
ing Mr. Macaulay of plagiarism,bigotry, and down- 
right falsehood. 

The reviewer states, first, that the author has 
marred the style of the work by straining after ef- 
fect, and by introducing into’plain narrative, his 
antithetical terms and paradoxical arguments ; that 
to carry out his favorite figures, he has sacrificed 
good taste, and made his whole work a compound 
of sweets and spices, instead of plain, wholesome 
food. Secondly, that he has given a specious party 
coloring to almost every fact, thus sinking the Judge 
in the Advocate. Third, that he has confused dates, 
and, in many instances, misquoted them, so that 
his work cannot be relied on for any statistica] in- 
formation. Fourth, that he has plundered the 
works of Macintosh, giving whole passages and 
chapters, with only verbal alterations, without any 
credit. Fifth, that he has been guilty of wilful and 
deliberate falsehood, in quoting authorities, &c. 

The author makes out a strong case against Mr. 
Macaulay, and if his positions are true, the “ His- 
tory of England’’ will be valuable merely as a work 
of splendid fiction. 

Whether true or not, Mr. Macaulay can now 
appreciate the feelings of those authors whom he, 
in the character of a critic, has so unmercifully 
flayed alive. 

In a few weeks we shall again revert to this, and 
endeavor to lay before our readers an impartial 
statement of both sides of the question. 








THE CLERGY OF AMERICA ; Anecdotes il- 
lustrative of the character of ministers of re- 
ligion in the United States. By John Belch- 
er, D. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott ¢ 
Co. 1849. 

This is a collection of biographical facts and anec- 
dotes, concerning the American Clergy, and con- 
tains much matter of interest. It records the self- 
sacrificing labors of many of our eminent divines, 
and rescues the names of many humble, but devo- 
ted Christians, from oblivion. We shall avail our- 
selves of the work, and make extracts for our 
columns, at some future time, which will give our 
readers an idea of its merits. But in a work enti- 
tled the Clergy of America, we see no reason why 
some of our wisest and best divines are omitted.— 
We have looked in vain for some whose names 
have become as familiar as household words, and 
who have long ceased to be mortal. 

A strong sectarian spirit pervades the work, at 
which we make no complaint, if it is intended for 
sectarian purposes; but if it was written for general 
circulation, its usefulness is very much diminished 
by its partisan character. 

For sale at Wynkoop’s. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
We have just received the May No. of Biacx- 
woop, from the American publishers, Leonard 
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Seott & Co. Its contents are, 1. Colonization— 
Mr. Wakefield’s Theory ; 2. The Reaction, or Fo- 
reign Conservatism; 3. Madame D’Arbouville’s 
Village Doctor; 4. National Education in Scot- 
land; 5. Ararat and the American Highlands ; 
6. Legitimacy in France; 7. The Colleges, a 
sketch in Verse; 8. Jack Moonlight; 9. Moon- 
light Memories ; 10. Austria and Hungary. 

From a very hasty examination, we are inclined 
to think this is an unusually rich number. Of 
course its article on France smacks strongly of its 
own high tory and conservative spirit, but we are 
agreeably surprised at the view it takes of the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian conflict. 

We have but little sympathy for the party poli- 
ties of Blackwood, but its ability has never been 
questioned, and it is generally found on the side of 
humanity, on all questions not directly connected 
with party. We shall make extracts from its arti- 
cle upon “ Education in Scotland.” 


Stoddard & Babcock are the Agents for Syra- 
cuse, 


SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE for June, 

Contains original articles from some twenty wri- 
ters, among whom are Willis, Kirkland, Osgood, 
Sigourney, and several others of nearly equal celeb- 
rity. 

During the past six months, this Magazine has 
increased in circulation from “less than seven 
thousand to more than twenty thousand.”’ 





THE WORLD AS IT MOVES; Nos. 8 and 9, 

of Vol. 11. 

These Nos. contain, besides a reprint of Cham- 
ber’s exceedingly useful and interesting Journal, 
“* Curiosities of Science,” “ Progress of Temper- 
ance in London,’”’ “ Robespierre,”’ “ Ireland and 
Sir Robert Peel, by Thomas Carlyle,” &c., &c. 

This is certainly one of the most valuable publi- 
cations of the age. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 264, 

Contains valuable articles from the British Quar- 
terly Review, Frazer’s Magazine, Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, Tait’s Magazine, &c. 

We cheerfully append a recommendation of this 
Journal from the late John Quincey Adams : 

* Washington, 27th Dee., 1845. Of all the pe- 
riodicals devoted to literature and science which 
abound in Europe and in this country, this has ap- 
peared to me to be the most useful. It contains, 
indeed, the exposition only of the current literature 
of the English language, but this, by its immense 
extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture 
of the human mind in the utmost expansion of the 
present age. 

J. Q. Apams.”’ 


— — 








BOWEN’S N. AMERICAN FARMER. 

We have received a No. of a large paper bearing 
the above title, devoted to Agriculture, Mining, | 
Science, Literature, Art, &c. It abounds in useful 
knowledge and would seem a very cheap paper,— 
being one dollar per annum, with liberal induce- 
ments to clubs. 

Published weekly by M. Strouse & Co., No. 51, 
South Third St., Philadelphia. E. Bowen, Editor. 





THE N. Y. ORGAN. 

This excellent Journal deserves the commenda- 
tion of all friends of Temperance, for its superior 
management. -We are happy to learn that it is ap- 
preciated by the public, who testify their approval 
of its character by swelling its subscription list to a 





most gratifying size. 
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The Orcan is not merely a Temperance paper, 
but designed for the family. Its low price—one 
dollar per annum—places it within the reach of all. 

A double Pictorial No. for the Fourth of July, 
containing nearly one hundred engravings, is in 
course of preparation. Judging from a specimen 
sheet sent us, some time since, it will be a most 
magnificent affair, and richly deserving the atten- 
tion of those wishing to procure a fine holiday gift, 
at the same time that they encourage a good enter- 
prise. We subjoin the terms of the Pictorial : 

“ Single copies, 10 cents ; Six copies, 50 cents ; 
Thirteen copies, $1; Twenty-seven, $2; Fifty- 
five, $4; Sixty-nine, $5; Hundred and Forty- 
three, $10.” 

RICHARDS’ WEEKLY GAZETTE. Athens, 

Georgia : $2 per annum. 

We have been for some time intending to notice 
this capital paper, which was one of the first, as it 
has been since one of the most welcome, of our ex- 
changes. 

The Gazette, as we learn from the Prospectus, 
is “the only weekly journal south of the Potomac, 
devoted to Literature and the Arts in general, and 
designed for the Family Circle.” This being the 
case, we are gratified that this one is of so high a 
character ; for it must exert a powerful influence 
in educating the taste of its readers, and creating 
demand for pure and intelligent literature. 

We subjoin a specimen of the man’s humor—it 
is quite irresistible : 

“ UnavaAILaBLe CaritaL.—Our stories of the 
late Doctor Maxcey, are pronounced ‘ capital’ by 
the newspapers. We think it very likely they are, 
but it is to others and not to us—for they have been 
the rounds of the press from Maine to Louisiana, 
and not a bit of credit could we get for them. One 
of them, christened “A College Lark,” appears in 
the Aurora Borealis, credited “ True Sun.” It 
is not true, son! The turkey-scrape was copied 
into the Boston Daily Bee, apparently as an edi- 
torial, and we have since met with it, a score of 
times, credited to the Bee ; so that we have been 
reminded of the song we learned in infancy : 

“‘ How doth the little busy bee, 
linprove each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.”’ 

We suggest, however, a new reading of this fa- 
miliar stanza : 

How doth the little Boston Bee, 
Approve his neighbor’s wit, 

And, gathering honey where he may, 
Forget to credit it.”’ 





We fully concur in the following, from the N. 
Y. Organ : 

Tur Boston Excetsion.—We learn with real 
regret that this excellent journal is to cease its se- 
parate existence, and that henceforth it will be mer- 
ged in the New-England Washingtonian. The 
Excelsior was ever a welcome visitor, and we shall 
greatly miss its benign, dignified, and truthful in- 
culeations. The Washingtonian will continue to 
supply the subscribers of the Excelsior. 

———__+ +e —- -- 

The writer, we hope, will excuse us for inserting 
the following extract : 

Schenectady, June 1, 1849. 

Messrs Epirors: * * Permit me to express 
my gratification at noticing the commencement of 
the publication of a periodical like the “ Lirerary 
Union.” The country has been flooded long 
enough with those inane vanities with which the 
“ literary world’’ has so extensively abounded, to 
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THE LITERARY UNION. 





render the appearance of something more earnest 
and thoughtful, alike necessary and agreeable. 

I am glad to note the neat and simple elegance 
of the “ Union’ in its mechanical execution—it 
seems finely to harmonize with the energetic and 
philosophical character of the matter which it con- 
tains. Having myself, though at a very early age, 
filled successively the offices of “ devil,’ journey- 
man, and editor, in a printing establishment, I look 
upon it with somewhat of an artistical eye. * * 

Yours, very truly, 


-_—oO 








News. 


ON NN SNES 


FOREIGN. 
By the Steamer Niagara. 


Engiand. 

The Rate-in-Aid Bill is still under discussion in | 
the House of Lords. 

The Navigation Bill is not yet disposed of. 

The Canada outbreak has been made a subject | 
for debate in Parliament. Lord Elgin will proba- | 
bly be sustained, as he ought. 

It is rumored that Lord Clarendon will resign 
the Vice-royalty of Ireland, and accept the office 
now held by Lord Elgin. 

Lord John Russell has taken measures for at- 
tainting Smith O’Brien, and procuring a new mem- 
ber of Parliament in his place. 

The Oxford Herald mentions a report, yet un- 
contradicted, that the late Viscount Melbourne was | 
privately received into the bosom of the Catholic | 
Church some years before his death, and was a} 
Catholic when he held the Premiership. 

Ireland. | 

The accounts of destitution, and disease, and | 
crime, continue of the most lamentable character. | 
It is thought that the Government cannot trans- 
port the state prisoners. 

Many landlords are determined to get rid of the | 
Irish tenantry, and supply their place with English | 
ones, Another English blessing to Ireland. 

Father Matthew sailed for N. Y., on the 21st) 
ult., in the packet ship Ashburton. | 

Rev. Peter Ward, P. P., of Ballinrobe, states :— | 
* The people are withering with fear and in multi- | 
tudes. Deaths numerous, but coflins few ; buried | 








many disfigured and destroyed by rats. 
doomed and mountainous parish, upward of nine- 


without coffins in dykes and ditches, and many— | 
| 


| lutionary and anarchical every day. 


In this | 


and Neapolitans are marching upon the city, it is 
supposed that the French will be admitted as the 
safest alternative. 

The dungeons of the Inquisition have been open- 
ed, and the people have become maddened at the 
sights exhibited. Many priests have been torn in 
pieces. 

In a skirmish between the Neapolitans and Ro- 
mans, the latter were triumphant. 

The soldiers of the French and Roman armies 
seem disposed to be friends. 

Sicily is again in a state of insurrection. 

Hungary. 

Bem and his confederates, are preparing with 
great spirit, for the reception of the Russians. The 
utmost enthusiasm prevails among all classes. 

Kossuth has formally proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Hungary, and has been elected President 
of the independent kingdom. A general rising in 
Poland is feared. 

Austria and Prussia. 





These kindred powers seem willing to continue 
in force the old compact which has so long bound 
them. 

A Congress of German Princes has been called, 
to meet at Berlin. Prussia has “ returned to the 
bosom of the Holy Alliance.” 

Germany. 

The plot gradually reveals itself in Germany.— 
The sovereigns have evidently combined for the 
overthrow of the Liberalists. 

There has been a formidable disturbance at Dus- 
seldorf, on the Rhine, but it has been suppressed. 

At Frankfort, the riot was becoming more revo- 
All the mo- 
derate men have in consequence left. 

Peace between Denmark and Holstein, if not al- 
ready concluded, will soon be. Lngland has me- 
diated. 

A revolt was anticipated in Hesse-Darmstadt. 

An outbreak has occurred in Hanover. The 
king is said to have fled. 

Persia. 

Present accounts state that a religious insurreec- 
tion has occurred at Tabiz. The Mollahs having 
been interdicted by the principal Ecclesiastic, rose 


A young man in England, aged 22 years, may 
obtain a Government life annuity for $5,070, which 
will produce him $260 per annum. A man aged 
50 would get $250 a year by paying $3,500. 

Madame Rothschild, widow of the founder of the 
banking house, died at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on 
the 7th inst., aged 99. 

An English paper states that it is in contempla- 
tion to make retirement compulsory on all persons 
above sixty years of age, in the civil service of the 
Government, 

A Paris letter says :—*‘ There have been five or 
six duels here of late between representatives and 
editors ; no blood shed ; honor abundantly redeem} 
ed and satisfied by simple discharges of pistols and 
grand reports from the seconds.”’ 

It appears by the last report of the proprietors of 
lunatic asylums in Ireland, that the total number of 
insane persons in asylums, gaols, and work-houses, 
on the 31st of last December, was 5678, viz: males, 
2718; females, 2960. Of the whole number it is 
supposed that 128] are curable, and 2457 incurable. 
The great majority of the lunatics, male and fe- 
male, are unmarried. 

et 
The Cholera in our City. 

Thus far, it may be said, that we have had no 
Cholera in New York. 

The few cases which have occurred, said by some 
to be real Asiatic Cholera, are allowed by those ca- 
pable of judging, not to have been this disease.— 
The malignant type, it certainly was not; cleanli- 
ness, better ventilation, and better food, dispelled 
the disease from the quarters where it appeared, as 
if by the touch of a magician’s wand. 

Dr. Whiting, Health Officer at the Quarantine, 
Staten Island, in his report to the board of Health, 
SAYS : ; 

Chloroform has been administered in a nuwaber 
of cases, carefully and repeatedly, and at first gave 
some hope that it would prove a successful remedy, 
but no other permanent good has resulted from its 
use but to relieve the spasms and cramps. For 
this purpose I have used it in ail cases moderately , 
and if not a cure for all the symptoms, it is an inval- 
uable remedy in subduing one of tha most painful 
syinptoms of the disease. 





in arms, to the number of 6,000, and took posses- 
sion of the place. 





—_——_»+-»—__- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


California. 
teen hundred of God’s ereatures fell victims to this | 


The following items we clip from the Paris (Mo.) 


devouring famine—-more than seven hundred fami- | Mercury : 


lies are wandering without a house to put their 


The Lexington Journal, of the 15th, learns that 


heads into, They are seeking shelter in dykes and| the number of emigrants at St. Joseph, is very 


ditches. Five years ago there were fifteen hun- 

parish——-now there are not ten children. 

are they gone to? Famine and eternity can tell.’ 
France. 


The elections passed off without disturbance. 


The Republicans and Socialists have elected near- | 


ly all their candidates. Among the elected are 
Rollin, Hugo, Cavaignaec, Barrot, and Considerant ; 
among the rejeeted, Lamartine, Guizot, Mole, and 
Theirs. 

The President has written a letter of confidence 
and encouragement to Gen, Oudinot. 


In consequence of a vote of censure by the As- 


sembly, M. Leon Faucher has resigned the Minis- | 


try of the Interior. Several others intend resign- 
ing. 
Italy. 
The Romans have restored the prisoners cap- 


ay as 
| great, and that the ferry is not sufficient to cross all 
dred children attending the several schools in my | 


Where | 


the wagons at that place. The steamer Sacramen- 


| to spent two days there crossing the wagons at 310 
each, and left on the morning of the third day, 
| when they were offering as high as $20 each to be 
| crossed over. 

| Some of the California emigrants are selling their 
| out-fits, and returning from the frontiers. 


of emigrants passed through this place a few days 


ago, on their return to their homes in Minois. 
| The steamer Timour, arrived at St. Louis from 
| the Mo. river, a few days ago, having on board 
about 60 California emigrants on their return from 
| the frontier. 
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Items. 


A party | 











Among the grand preventatives of this disease 
| are calmness of mind, cleanliness and simple, accus- 
tomed diet.’"—Scientific American. 














Political. 


Erom Chambers’ Journal. 


METAPHYSICS OF PARTY. 








a ae 


| In all states where the popular voice is heard, 
‘there is a divarication of the people into parties. 


| It seems to be an unavoidable consequence of delib- 
| eration on their part, that a diversity of views arises, 
| under which they commence pulling different ways. 
| It usually depends on external circumstances which 
| of the two sets gives the actual direction to affairs. 
| Itis a mistake, however, to suppose that the entire 
| population is divided into parties. It is only in ex- 
| traordinary circumstances that even an approach is 
| made to an involvement of the whole people in con- 
| troversial politics. The actual partisans are usually 
| but a handful on each side, while the great mass 
lremains in the center with a comparatively dull 
| sense of what is going on, and little disposition to 


Lady Elgin has presented her lord with a son! interfere, although liable to be to some extent affec- 


. . ° . | . . 
and heir—not an uninteresting event, since the ted towards one view or the other, according as ar- 


Bruce estates, in case of no male issue to his lord- | 
tured from Oudinot’s army. As the Austrians | ship, of course pass to another branch of the family. | circumstances arise to enforce their attention te 


guments are successfully addressed to them, or 








neces 
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public questions, to excite their prejudices, and to 
awaken their hopes and fears. It is this torpor of 
the mass which forms the great difficulty in demo- 
cratic arrangements. In tranquil times they would 
rather not use their votes. In times of exeitement 
the use to be made of these votes depends almost 
entirely on the dexterity with which popular preju- 
dices are addressed by unscrupulous members of 
the thinking handful ; whence of course disappoint- 
ments, despair of progress, patriotic heartbreak, 
and many consequent evils. 

In that intelligent and active portion of a people 
which becomes inspired with party feelings, it is 
curious to study the various causes which determine 
particular predilections. What may be called the 
natural bases of partisanship are really traceable.— 
Some minds are from the cradle, venerative of au- 
thority, and through life continue ready to submit 
to it, and exert themselves for its support. Others 
are congenitally jealous of power, indisposed to 
yield to it, and eager to keep it in check. Here are 
the two great sources of loyalty and Jacobinism. 
Some minds look with romantic tenderness on what 
is old ; they love to wander back into the past, and 
regret whatever tends to produce a change in the 
ancient landmarks. Others, again, are all for the 
romance of the future. Change is to them a con- 
tinual subject of hope. The present does not satis- 
fy them; the past they despise. Dlere are the 
two great natural sources of conseryative and re- 
forming politics. Some minds, again, are intoler- 
ant of whatever is not clearly useful, expedient, and 
economical. Others regard such matters with in- 
difference or with contempt. The former have a | 
satisfaction in viewing the means of promoting the 
benefit of the community. The philanthropy of 
the latter never gets beyond the particular case of 
some friend, or dependent, or any individual casu- 
ally brought under their attention. Here, it is 
equally evident, are the natural origins of the po- 
litico-economical reformer and his opposite. Now, 
though there are three sets of characters brought 
here into contrast, they are all in general resolved 
into one set of persons. 





Jealousy of power, hope- 
fulness of change, and love of the economical, are 
attributes usually found in one person, as the oppo- 
sites also are, though perhaps not all found at the 
same time, as it is not always that there is occasion 
for the development of the whole set of feelings at 
once. 

There are, however, secondary and modifying 
circumstances. Where the natural tendencies are 
not of a very resolute character, they will be much 
affected and biassed by parental authority and ex- 
ample, and the force of external circumstances gen- 
erally. They will also, even in pretty strong cases, 
underge a change in the course of advancing years. 
Thus he who begins with romantic feelings in favor 
of authority and antiquity, is often seen, as he grows 
soberer, and acquires more solid, as well as more 
extensive views, to pass wholly or partially into 





the opposite range of politics. Ile who began with 

ardent hopes of improvement from change, is often, 
in like manner, disenchanted in his middle or elder- | 
ly life, and becomes fain to own that things which | 
he once thought wrong may have an intermediate | 
bastard utility not altogether to be despised, while | 
as yet society is composed of a mixture of the civil- | 
ized and savage. Then there is a set whose gene- | 
ral determination is apt to be affected by whims, | 
crotchets, or views of interest. Thus we sometimes | 
see a neighbor range himself on the conservative | 





more generally liable to vulgar associations. The 
cant, the clangor, the dust and sweet attending 
them, are repulsive to a fastidious nature ; while, 
on the other hand, the select few ranged in opposi- 
tion appear gentlemanly, gallant, almost martyr- 
like. In this way many fine spirits are lost to great 
movements both in polities and religion. A mind, 
too, which is in the main of liberal inclinations, may 
betake itself to the opposite banners because of 
something in its own position which brings it pain- 
fully into collision with authority. An arrogant 
father or master will sometimes send one of nature’s 
conservatives to the camp of the enemy. <A proud 
spirit, chafing in an unworthy situation, looked 
down upon by reputedly superior classes, while 
conscious of that within which ought to annul all | 
social distinctions, will often take the rebellious side 
in despite of the first intention of nature. 

Among this class of causes there is obviously 
none more powerful than the selfish feelings. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that men are to 
any great extent bought by actual money or by 
prospects of advancement. The chances on both 
sides are much alike in these respects. Purchased 
partisanship was a feature of grosser ages, but 
scarcely of ours. People are now more liable to be 
gained or lost through their self-love and love of 
approbation. A man thinks he is ef some value : 
if courted to the extent of his sense of his value, he 
will perhaps give his support ; if neglected, he will 
be apt, out of pique, to go to the other side. A 








very smal] matter in the way of courtesy will often 
not merely obtain a vote, but determine a career of 


some importance to the public. It is not that there 
is a want of conscientiousness in such minds. They 
are merely irresolute in the midst of contending 
arguments, and liable to be taken to that side which 
shall place them on the most agreeable footing with 
themselves, Once let any petty cireumstance de- 
cide the way which they are to take, and the per- 
sonal feeling, “* This is my side,” will keep them 
as upon a line of rails through life, or till something 
equally petty shall occur to disgust them with their 
party. 





All of these causes may be said to be alike natu- 
ral, though all caunot be considered as alike res- | 
pectable. Where one’s line of polities is determin- 
ed by innate tendencies of the mind, apart from all 
selfish considerations, the whole range of action 
which results, as far as bounded by rules of honor, 
is entitled to public respect. It is all that we have 
of the nature of a Divine voice speaking in the 
breasts of men, 


Therefore, no matter how incon- 
venient the dictates of this voice may appear, no 
matter to what consequences it may threaten to 
lead, it must be respectfully listened to and entreat- 
ed. To call the ultra-loyal by any such appellation 
as Malignants, or the ultra-liberal by such a term 
as Destructives, is not to be approved of by those 
who are out of the heat of the strife. “Let there be 
as much activity of counteraction by argument as 
possible ; seek by all means to establish the supre- 
macy of what you believe to be better doctrines— 
but spare the fellow-creature who acts under the 
resistless necessity of his own lights, believing him | 
to be, in intention, as good as yourself. 





When we come to consider the secondary or 
modifying circumstances, we feel of course more at | 
liberty to assign degrees of merit and demerit. The | 
mind which has been affected by educational influ- 
ence, or yielded to the authority of others, even! 
though these may have been persons generally en- 


years, alike true to the natural voice at the one 
time as the other, ®ught of course to be carefully 
distinguished from common renegades. The vic- 
tims of crotchet and of petty feelings of self-love 
may be pitied, but we can never esteem them.— 
They ought to have reflected on the great interests 
at stake, and not allowed themselves to be swayed 
by trivial considerations as to themselves. It is of 
importance to pass rigid judgment on such persons 
because they often have from the rest of their char- 
acter a high claim to respect. They may have, for 
instance, great talents. Common thinkers argue 
that because this is an able man, his word ought to 
go agreat way. It is important to see that, w hile 
this would be true of an able man whose mind was 
clear to form sound conclusions, it is not true of one 
who has allowed himself to be carried out of his 
proper track by some romantic whimsey, some dis- 
gust ata successful rival, or some pique arising 
from his finding that his own estimate of himself 
was not admitted by the party to which he first 
seemed inclined to attach himself. It is one of the 
most distressing things in the world of politics to see 
aman who, from some such frivolous cause, has 
thrown himself into a false position. His ene rgy 
and eloquence are hampered at every turn by his 
own secret convictions, He has to aet, with affeect- 
ed cordiality, with those whom in his heart he des- 
pises. Should he have given himself to a failing 
cause, as very often happens, he is doomed to see 


| his best talents expended in vain, to feel himself 


growing old without having accomplished anything, 
while inferior but better-directed men are reaping 
their due harvest of both profit and honor. These 
are amongst the moral suicides of the able men of 
the world. How powerfully do they warn us that 


| we are not to be guided in any of the greater affairs 


of life by the self-hood, but by its opposite—a gen- 
erous view of what is good for all, 

It is difficult, or rather inyposeible, for some na- 
tures to maintain coolness in times of violent politi- 
cal excitement ; but to many it may not be alto- 
gether useless to remind them that the most ear- 
nestly cherished dogmas are liable to be followed 
by great disappointment, The French revolutionist 
sees his high aspirations for a rule by and for the 
people lead resistlessly to a despotism. The panic- 
struck conservative sees nothing follow from the 
changes which he vainly resisted, but a ridiculous 
falsification of his fears. If men would reflect how 
often the result has been different from that con- 
templated on cither side, there would be, on the one 
hand, a soberer hope and a less intolerant feeling 
towards all thwarting influences, on the other a 
more cheerful trust in the course of Providence, 
even under what appear the most trying erises.— 
Few politicians of any shade seem sufficiently aware 
of the character of that great central mass which 
has been already described as non-political. There, 
in reality, resides that which defeats alike the hopes 
of democratic and the fears of oligarchical parties. 
It 
minds its own affairs, content with whatever rule 
may be over it, unless it be one which makes itself 
painfully felt indeed. Go beyond the capacity of 
change inherent in this mass, and you must come 
Give it true cause 


It is a mass which refuses to be democratized. 


back again to where you were. 


_of discontent, and it becomes an element of great 
danger, though one which cannot long remain In 


such an attitude. The great seeret of successful 
rule is never to offend irremediably this true squad- 
rone volante of parties, never to resist it beyond a 


side, not exactly because he primarily tends that | titled to reverence, cannot be considered as quite | certain point, and never to lose faith in it as a mass 
way, but because the opposite system has awaken- on the same moral platform with one which obeys | which can only be temporarily thrown out of its 
ed some antipathy in his nature. Popular causes, great primitive impulses inherent in itself. Those | proper condition, as that which gives at once mo- 
though often invested with a certain sublimity, are who have changed their views with advancing | mentum and stability to the entire machine, 
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Architecture. 


LL al 


Materials for Building. 


The mode of construction, and the materials em- 
ployed, are also comprised under the head of fit- 
ness. In this country, from the great abundance 
and cheapness of wood, it has, until within a few 
years, been almost the only material employed in 
constructing country houses; but as timber has 
become scarcer in the forest, it has become dearer, 
until in many parts of the Atlantic states stone, or 
brick, is equally economical. Wood is acknow- 
ledged by all architects to be the worst material for 
building, and should never be employed when it is 
in the power of the builder to use any other. Its 
want of durability, the expense of painting it and 
keeping it in repair, and its frailness and liability to 
decay by the action of the weather, are all very se- 
rious objections to it as a material for dwelling- 
houses. <A cottage of wood is, from the thinness 
of the exterior, necessarily warmer in summer, and 
colder in winter, than one built of more solid mate- 
rials. Filling in with brick decreases this objection, 
but does not entirely remove it. In point of taste, 
a house built of wood strikes us the least agreeably, 
as our pleasure in beholding a beautiful form is mar- 
red by the idea of the frailness of the material com- 
posing that form. We are aware that the almost 
universal prevalence of wooden country houses in 
the United States has weakened this impression, 
but the strength with which it strikes an European, 
accustomed to solidity and permanence in a dwel- 
ling, is the best proof of the truth of our remark. 
And even in this country, the change of feeling 
which is daily taking place on this subject, shows 
very plainly in how little estimation wood will be 
held as a building material, compared with brick 
or stone, by the next generation. 

Brick is the next best material to stone, and is 
every day coming into more general use. The 
walls formed of it, if well constructed, have a soli- 
dity and permanence appropriate for a dwelling and 
requiring little cost to keep them in good repair.— 
The offensive hue of red brick walls in the country, 
is easily removed by coloring them any agreeable 
tint, which will also render them dryer and more 
permanent. Brick-and-stucco (that is, a wall built 
of rough bricks and coated exteriorly with a ce- 
ment) is, when well executed, one of the best ma- 
terials for cottages or villas. It is much warmer 
and dryer than wood, or even stone, and is equal 
to the latter in external effect, when marked off and 
We have no doubt that in 
a short time it will have a very general preference 





— 





colored to resemble it. 


in most sections of the country.* 

Stone is generally conceded to be superior, on 
the whole, to any other material for building. This 
is owing to its great durability and solidity, both in 
expression and in reality ; and to its requiring no 
trouble to keep it in repair, as it suffers little or no 
injury from the action of the elements. 

When houses are built of brick, or stone, the in- 
terior plastering should never be put directly upon 
the inner face of the wall, as if sometimes done by 
careless or ignorant mechanics: but the lathing, 
upon which it is formed, should always be separat- 





*The common hydraulic cements of New-York 
are unfit for plastering the exterior of houses, and 
many persons who have only seen these employed 
(mixed, perhaps, with dirty, instead of sharp, clean 
sand,) suppose that all cements are equally Fable to 
crumble by exposure to dampand frost. The ce- 
inent (or hydraulic limes) of Connecticut and Penn- 
oTvente are greatly superior for stucco, or external 
plaster, becoming, when well applied, nearly as firm 
and durable as stone. 








ed from the solid wall by what is technically called 
“ furring off,’ which leaves a space of two or more 
inches between the solid wall, and that of plaster. 
This vacuity is, of course, occupied by air, which is 
a better non-conductor than any wall, prevents ef- 
fectually the penetration of all dampness, and ren- 
ders the wall warmer than would three times the 
same thickness of solid material. 

When we are necessarily restricted to the em- 
ployment of a certain material, both fitness and 
good taste require that there should be a corres- 
pondence between the material used and the style 
adopted for the building. Heavy and massive ar- 
chitecture, a temple, or a castle, or a mansion, 
should be built of stone only, or some solid endur- 
ing substance, but cottages in some light and fanci- 
ful styles may with more propriety be erected of 
wood, that material being in harmony with the ex- 
pression of the form and outlines. There cannot 
well be a greater violation of correct taste, than to 
build a Gothic castellated villa with thin wooden 
boards. It isa species of counterfeit coi which 
will never pass current with cultivated minds. De 
Tocqueville, in his remarks on the spirit in which 
the Americans cultivate the arts, says, “ when I 
arrived for the first time at New-York, by that part 
of the Atlantic ocean which is called the Narrows, 
I was surprised to perceive along the shore, at some 
distance from the city, a considerable number of 
palaces of white marble, several of which were built 
after the models of ancient architecture.”’ His sur- 
prise was still greater, however, when he went the 
next day to inspect the temple that had particular- 
ly attracted his notice, to find that its imposing por- 
tico was supported by huye columns of painted 
wood !--A, J. Downing. 


++ -_-—--— 


Color of Buildings. 

The color of buildings may very properly be 
made to increase their expression of truthfulness. 
Thus a barn or stable being regarded entirely in a 
useful point of view, may have a quiet, unobtrusive 
tone of color, while a cottage or villa should be of a 
cheerful mellow hue, harmonizing with the verdure 
of the country. 
have a graver color than a cottage, to be in unison 
with its greater dignity and extent. There is one 
color, however, frequently employed by house paint- 
ers, Which we feel bound to protest against most 
heartily, as entirely unsuitable, and in bad taste.— 
This is white, which is so universally applied to 
our wooden houses of every size and description. 


A mansion may very properly 


The glaring nature of this color, when seen in con- 
trast with the soft green of foliage, renders it ex- 
tremely unpleasant to an eye attuned to harmony 
of coloring, and nothing but its very great preva- 
lence in the United States could render even men 
of some taste so heedless of its bad effect. No 
painter of landscapes, that has possessed a name, 
was ever guilty of displaying in his pictures a glar- 
ing white house, but, on the contrary, the build- 
ings introduced by the great masters have uniform- 
ly a mellow softened shade of color, in exquisite 
keeping with the surrounding objects.* 

We shall quote on this subject some remarks in 
point by Uvedale Price, whose name is a high au- 
thority.+ ‘“ One of the most charming effects of 
sunshine, is its giving to objects not merely light, 
but that mellow golden hue so beautiful in itself, 
and which, when diffused as in a fine evening over 





* To render the effect still worse, our modern 
builders paint their venetian window shutters a 
brightgreen! A cool, dark green would be in bet- 
ter taste, and more agreeable to the eye, both from 
the exterior and the interior. 

t Essays on the Picturesque. 











the whole landscape, creates that rich union and 
harmony so enchanting in nature and Claude. In 
any scene, whether real or painted, when such har- 
mony prevails, the least discordancy in color would 
disturb the eye: but if we suppose a single object 
of a glaring white to be introduced, the whole at- 
tention, in spite of all our efforts to the contrary, 
will be drawn to that one point ; if many such ob- 
jects be scattered about, the eye will be distracted 
among them. Again, (to consider it in another 
view,) when the sun breaks out in gleams, there is 
something that delights and surprises, in seeing an 
object, before only visible, lighted up in splendor, 
and then gradually sinking into shade: but a whit- 
ened object is already lighted up; it remains so 
when every thing else has retired into obscurity ; 
it still forces itself into notice, still impudently stares 
you in the face. An object of a sober tint, unex- 
pectedly gilded by the sun, is like a serious counte- 
nance suddenly lighted up by a smile: a whitened 
object, like the eternal grin of a fool.’’ There may 
be a little sarcasm in the tone of these remarks, but 
that they are strictly true every fine colorist will 
admit.—A. J. Downing. 











Agricultural. 


Agriculture 

Is a science and anart. We are to learn the sci- 
ence ina school—the art on afarm. A man who 
was taught his skating from a book, relying on that, 
would probably break his head, in his first trial up- 
on the ice itself. Precisely so with the teaching of 
plowing by a book. The agricultural school and 
the experimental farm must go together.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


coe Was Ee Sn ae oad 
Rotation. 

The manner in which some farmers practice ro- 
tation on their farms, is to sow oats and wheat alter- 
nately, till their land fails to produce either. Others 
alternate wheat and corn. Others corn, wheat and 
naked fallow. We find the following practice in 
some parts of Virginia, as stated by a writer in the 
Southern Planter: “ First, fallow for wheat ; the 
spring after cutting the wheat cultivate in corn, and 
as the corn is plowed the last time, fallow and seed 
well with clover, and by the time the corn is hous- 
ed, the land will be covered with clover ; this re- 
mains without being grazed until the following July 
or August: it is then fallowed and seeded in wheat 
and so on. Under the above system I have heard 
it stated (but not by those who have experienced it) 
that the crops are increased yearly, and the land 
exhibits rapid improvement.” 

There is no doubt but that we can get all the ro- 
tation we need by the proper use of grass. This 
will supercede the necessity of any naked fallows, 
which are a loss of time and interest. Turnips or 
roots are used to extend the rotation in England, 
but the probability is that without them we can ma- 
nage to preserve the fertility of our lands. 

eS EET SE 
Substitute for the Potato. 

Mr. Masson, of Paris, has lately grown a new 
root, called the ulluco, which can, it is thought, re- 
place the potato. It originally came from Pery, 
and grows perfectly well in the open air ; the flow- 
er is very near the same as that of the potato.— 
The part above ground furnishes 4 very agreeable 
vegetable, something like the bean in flavor. Three 
crops of the green part can be obtained in the same 
season. 
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The Lynn News, says, ‘ the trees are a little put 
out, and are going to leave soon.’ 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We subjoin a few notices which have met our 
eye, for the puropse of indicating the manner in 
which our enterprise is regarded by the press.— 
For the courtesy they have shown us, they will 
please accept our thanks: 


From the Chicopee Telegraph. 

Tux Lirerary Union is the name of a paper 
professing to be independentof everything, which 
is published weekly at Syracuse. The second 
number has just reached us, and is a hands-me 
sheet. Theone idea of the publication is to be 
progress. To furnish the public with the choicest 
fruits of intellectual exertion, it promises shal! be 
its effurt; to wean the public taste from a false 
and demoralizing literature, its high aim. If it 
accomplishes a portion of the work it has ap- 
pointed itself to do, it will have done well. We 
wish it complete success. 





From the Syracuse Journal. 

Tue Literary Union, a weely paper, of 16 
pages royal quarto, was commenced at Syracuse, 
on the 7th of April last, at $2 per year, in advance 
—W. W. Newman, proprietor, J. M. Winchell 
and James Johunot, editors. It is neatly cxecut- 
ed, and, judging from the number before us, we 
should think ita very valuable publication, of a 
higher and better character than many others for 
which the patronage of the public is solicited. 





From the Monthly Rose, (Boston.) 

Tue Lrrenanr Unroy, is the title of a new 
weekly newspaper published at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Its mechanical appearance is excellent; its liter- 
ary departmen displays good taste ; and it should 
be well sustained. W.W. Newman, Proprietor ; 
J. M. Winchell and James Johnnot, Editors. 





From the Lily. 

Tue Lireranr Union.—This is the title of a 
new literary weekly paper, published in Syracuse, 
the second and third numbets of which are before 
us. It is in quarto form, containing 16 pages, and 
makes a fine appearance. It is designed to be 
an independent paper, and reformatory in its 
character. It is edited with ability, and bids fair 
to becume a valuable’ accession to our periodical 
literature. W. W. Newman proprietor; J. M 
Winchell and James Johnnot, editors. Terms $2 
a year in advance. 





From the Philadelphia Saturday Post, 

Tae Lirerary Unioxr.—We have received 
the second number of a well edited weekly pe- 
riodical with this title, published in Syracuse, New 
York. “Of the making of papers there is no 
end.” 





Erom the Univercelum. 


“ Lirerary Uniton.”’—We welcome to the list 
of our exchanges a weekly paper of the above 
title, of which we have just received the second 
number. Judging trom the specimen before us, 
its literary character, moral tone, and typographi- 
cal execution, would seem to be of a high order. 
“ The great idea which will pervade this journal,” 
say its editors, “is progness;” and it comes out 
under the motio, “ Independent in every thing.” 
It is issued in royal quarto form, each No. con- 
taining sixteen pages, and is published by W. W. 
Newman, Syracuse, N. Y., at $2,00 perannum in 
advance, 


CLARK & BROTHER'S 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 


LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERRBOTYPE 
Of various sizes, aud of the most delicate execution, 
may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, 
from 8 A. M.to 5 P.M. 


PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 


Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and 
other materiats connected with the,Art, constantly on 
hand. and for sale at New York p:ices. The abovear- 
ticles are selected with great care, and war-anted in 
all J. M. CKARK, 


, 
u“ 


City Drun Btore. 





A Large and well selected assortment of 
Drugs, M=dic:nes, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, Dental Stock, 
and Fancy Goods, 


Can be fourd atthe CITY DRUG STORE, all of which 
ure of the first quality and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 
N. B.—Phy icians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at 
any hour ef the day or night by competent persons. 
Also at the apove estavlishment, may at all times Le 
found @ la. ge assortmept of 


Choice Family Groceries, 

Selected with gieat care expressly for City Retail Trade. 
Those wlio wont pure Wises anp Liquors, expressly 
fur medicinal purposes, can be supplied. 

D. Y. FOOT. 


Syracuse, June 4, 1849. 


" s ty © 
UGFatches, Perwelry, Ne., 
Wholesale and Retail. 
as Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex- 
tensive assortment of 
Watcnes, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 

Being extensively cngeged in the importation of 
Watch movements and casing the sume with Gold and 
ones we are enabled to sell atthe /owest New York 

rices. 
F JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manutlactory where SILVER-W ARE 
of all kinds is made+ qu-ito any this side of the Atlantic 
and of f(y" SILVER FQUAL TO COIN. 


BSP URO7P a SlelnsS. 


The subscribers #:e the sole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this Siate, for the sale of Burt’s 
Perioscopic Spectacics, the best glass now made. 

CLUCKS vu! all descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 

FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 

Te We wish it to be understood that we will not be 
undersold. 

N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


men. 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 


~ DENTAL SURGERY, 


BY C. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the 
Car-House. 

HOSE in want of the aid of a Dentist, are in- 

vited to call and examine specimens of work 

which will be warranted to compare favorably with 

the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all. 

fs Vr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 
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Prospectus of Littell’s Liviug Age. 


Ta work is conducted inthe spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was fa- 
vorabiy received by the public for twenty years,) 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often we 
not only give spirit ard freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by 2 month’s delay, but 
while thus extending our scope and gatheringa 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litera- 
ry, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants ofthe American reader, 

The elaborate and siutely Essays of the Edin- 
burg, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Black- 
wood's noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen Political 
Commentaries, his hizhly wrought Tales, and vivid 
descriptions of riiral and mountain Scenery ; and the 
contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Ez- 
aminer, the judicious y passed the busy and in- 
dnstrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and com- 
prehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable 
Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 
vice, and with the bestarticles of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shall increase the 
variety by importations from the continent of Eu- 
rope, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
nies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
and Politicians, with all parts of the world ; so that 
much more than ever it nuw becomes every intelli- 
gent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only 
because oftheir nearer connection with ourselves, 
but because the nations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change. to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization, (which isextending over the whole world,) 
and Voyages and ‘Travels, will be favorite matter 
for our selections ; and,in general, we shall syste- 
matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 
tirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
ble to all who wish to keep themselves informed of 
the rapid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
Divines, Lawyers, and Phyticians—to men of busi- 
ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and ureful to their Wives and 
Children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make 








or entire sets of Teeth on plate, that he will (in or- 
der t. obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience irom going without teeth from 3to 6 months, 
which i< necessary b-fore inserting the permanent 
set,) furnis!, them with a temporary set free from 
expense,:.ntil the set is inserted, 

Syracuse, June 9, 1849. 


ANALYTICO MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
43, Second Street, 
BET WW .wesw STATE AND OCONGIRBSS, 


TROY, ™. ¥. 


. sunbe.'s ANALYTICAL Puysictans. 


This lnstitute is established for the Treatment of 
all Diseases of the Fluids and Solids, Chronic or 
Acute, upon Analytical Principles. Medical ad- 
vice can at all times be obtained, either verbally 
or by letter, (post paid.) 


t= AIL ADVICE GRATUITOUS. 


Music Store. 
DIGKINGOM & ALLIES, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 


Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 
R:il Road Depot. 


ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & (+. and Wm. Halil & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved Iostraments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
for all Lnstrauments, and, in short, every thing thata mnu- 
sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 
ri es. 
4 Syrecuse, April 12, 1849. 


BROWN SHEETINGS. 


ECEIVED this morning at the Scorcn WareE 
honse Twenty Bales, which will be sold at 
atte Manufacturers wholesale prices. 








cases. 
June 7, 1849. F. J. CLARK. 


CAMERON & McDONALD 


Piaro Ff rtes from the best manufacturers—al] war— 





| the work indispensable inevery Wellinformed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 

cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
| the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 


als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient - 


/supply of a yey | character. The mental and 
| moral appetite must be gratified. 
| We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly forthe imagination, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History,and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will expire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

E. Lirre ty. & Co., Publixhers, 165 Tremont st., 
Boston. Terms, $6 per year—published weekly. 


FIRST ARRIVAL OF 


TRADE SALE BOOKS. 
Wynkoop & Brother, 


RE NOW RECEIVING LARGE SUPPLIES OF 
BOOKS and STATIONERY, which were purchased 
at the late Spring Auction Sales in New York. 
Their stock of 


STANDARD WORKS, PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE LIBRARY BOOKS, THEOLOGI. 
CAL, CLASSICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS FOR THE GE- 
NERAL READER, IS NOW 

COMPLETE. 


| 
From their extensive purchases, they are enabled to 
offer GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN EVER to Teachers, 
Trustees of Schools, Merchants and Pediers, and all 
who buy Booker by the qnantity CHEAP for CASH, 
or APPROVED CREDIT. 
Please call and examine our stock. 
WYNKOOP &BROTHER, 
UITARS! —The subscriver always keeps forsale a 
ood assornment of ~ 1 French and German 
Guitars, which he willselilow. 
Sept .17. GEORGE 8AUL. 
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THE LITERARY UNION. 








an A EP TS I SN aT eT AR SOT TOON, 


@Mernonam « irremeine 


ROF. AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 
P University of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 
in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 


vate Pupils. 
For seleeonees or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 


Cogswell’s, Fayette st. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Sauina Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 
School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 

Which they sell, WsotesaLte & Revatt, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 


*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine our Stock. March 24, '49. 


LIEUTENANT MAYNE REID'S 
GREAT ROMANCE 
Founded on his adventures in the late Mexican 
War, entitled, 


War Life! 


The Aventures of a Light Infantry Officer, 
Has been procured at a great expense by the 
EDITOR OF THE 


NEW-YORK LITERARY AMFRICAN, 


And will be published in that paper of May 5, and 
the succeeding weeks. Inthe course of the work 
the storming of Vera Cruz, several Battles, and the 
Triumphal Entry into the City of Mexico are faith- 
fully described. It is the most remarkable and in- 
teresting work that has appeared in the New York 
Press, aud will be 
COPYRIGHTED 
For the Literary American. 

Back numbers furnished at the Office. 

TERMS.—Serveed every week in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and all the neighbor- 











Syracuse Markets, June 9. 


Wheat, bush. 1 00 Wool, lb. 20a28 
Flour bbl. 5 50 Hay,ton, 7 00a9 v0 
Indian Meal,cwt.1 00 Fine Salt, bbl. 75 
Corn, bush 50 Solar Salt, bb! 1 75 
Oats, bush 28 Bag Salt, 201bs. 10 
Barley, bush 50 Bag Salt, 28 lbs. 14 
Rye, bush 50 Salt Barrels, 22 
Potatoes, bush 75 Flour Barrels, 26 
Onions, bush 50 Sheep Pelts, 50al 00 
Beans, bush 75 Lamb Skins, 40a75 
Apples, bush 50 Hardwood,cord 400 
Diiedapples, bush 63 Soft wood. 1 75a2 25 
Butter, |b. 13. Beef, on foot, 4 00a4 50 
Cheese, |b 6a7 Pork, cwt. 5 50a5 69 
Lard, lb 7a8 Pork, bb. 12 50 
Chickens, |b 10 Hams, Ib 7a8 
Eggs doz. 10 Shoulders, lb 6a6 1-2 
— — 














THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER 


This Publication is issued monthly, under the patron- 
age and direction of MassacnusetTs TxacueRs’ Asso- 
ciation. Each No. sontains 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription price of $1,00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends ot Education in general is respect- 
fully called to this work, and their subscriptions so- 


licited. 
Published by CuOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water St,, Boston, Mass. 


L. W. WALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sauina Srueet, Syracuse, 

Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 
School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 

Which he Sells, Wuotrsate anp Rerait, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &c. 

*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine his Stock. Apri! 8, °49, 











ing ey for Six Cents a week. 
To Mail Subscribers, One Copy 


$3 00 
Two Copies - 5 00 
Six Copies - 14 00 
Ten Copies 20 00 


per annum, in advance. 


Gy” Agents wanted in every town in the United 
States, 
Send in your names and money at once, by 
mail or otherwise, to the Literary American Office. 
G. P. QUACKENBOS, Editor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, and 
. has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Tuxo- 
poRS Parker, Assisted by several other gentiemen. 
The Massaciucveerrs Quarreety is devoted to the 
interests of no partic: lar Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endenvor to preseni an open and fair field 
fur the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu. ani- 
ty. The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 
War, The Life and Writings of Agassiz, The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Education of the People, Sweden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Ellery Channing &c., &c 
tach No. will contain a 
$3 00a year, in advance. 
To new sudscribers to the second volume, commenc 
iny in December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 


bout 125 pages, atthe price of 


A. G. McGLASHAN & €0., 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 

and the public generally, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and 
are now prepured to execute 


BOOK BINDING 
In all its various branches, including 
Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work 
etc., etc., etc., 
Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 
Nos. 22 & 26 Matcoum Brock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all 
work warranted to be durable. 
Cloth Cases made & Embossed for the Trade. 
N. B. Particular atteution paid to the re binding of 
private and public Libraries, Musie, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
CHAS. A. FOCKE. 





Syracuse, May 5, 1849. 





THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


re Subscribers having entered into partnership in 
the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sale, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, eimbracing 
most of the standard varieties, (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Bnuffalo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness, and symmetry of growth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in 
the State. [Having more than rorty acres now chiefly 
devoted to the cuitivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to sell at Wholesule, as largely, at prices as low, 
ana on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teurs, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous. 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnuts 
atvery moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

Ce Catalogues furnished, e@ratis, to all posT PAID 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 


Road and Syracuse House. 
ALANSON THORP, 
WM. B. SMITH. 
J. C. HANCHETT. 


| 


Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849, 


‘Get the Best.’ 


‘ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get 
the best ; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
| save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
| your head '"—Phrenolog. Journal. 

| *Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
— English language.’— London Morning Chron- 
| wctle. 

| * This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lie and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.— London Literary Gazette. 








try, orany Abridgment of this work. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale b 


Containing three times the amount of matter of | 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- | 


PROSPECTUS OF 


THE LITERARY UNION. 


The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
is PRoGREss. 

Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intel- 
ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 
newspapers donot supply. The preity lispings of 
juvenile tale-writers, and poetical misses in teens, 
on the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
vicious narrative miscalled ‘“‘ Cheap Literature,” on 
the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofall kinds 
of partisauship, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite for knuwledge created by our Free Institutions. 
But how will the boast that ours is a reading people 
recoil upo:. our own heads, if their reading be such 
as will corrupt the morals and enervate the mind ? 
To furnis!: the Public with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort ; to wean its 
taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,” so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth. 

In thus advancing the great interests of a Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. ‘The 
Fine Arts will be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of these departments, practical men will 
deyote time and labor to the enterprise. 


We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Hnmor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and impreyement. 


To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in this work. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their soi-distant lords,in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate Houses, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every at-§ 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 


TERMS, &e. 


Tus Lirerary Unton will be issued every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 
form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. 

TERMs.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Office atthe News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 


Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 
dollars ; or ten copies for fifteen dollars. 


POSTMASTERS 
Are invited to act as Agents,in getting up Clubs cy 
procuring private subscriptions, retaining, on the 
latter, a commission of twenty-five per cent. 
Address, POST PAID, 


Ww. W. NEWMAN, 
PROPRIETOR. 





QS Editors inserting our Prosrgctus, or no- 
ticing prominently, will be entitled to an exchange. 








STODDARD & BABCOUK, 
May 12--lw Syracuse. 





te” Responsible AGENnTs wanted. 

















